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That which makes a Constitution must keep it, viz: men of wisdom and 
virtue; qualities that, because they descend not with wordly inheritance, 
must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth.—Penn, 
EDITOR: 
THO. H. BURROWES. ! 
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AGENTS WANTED FOR 


Paris by Sun-Light and Gas-Light! 


A WORK DESCRIPTIVE OF THE MYSTERIES, VIRTUES, VICES, 
SPLENDORS AND CRIMES OF THE CITY OF PARIS. 


os tells how Paris has become the Gayest and most Beautiful City in the world; how its 
a Splendor are purchased at a fearful cost of Misery and Suffering; how visitors are 
Swindled by Professional Adventurers; how Virtue and Vice go arm-in-arm in the Beautiful 
City; how the most Fearful Crimes are committed and concealed; how money is squandered 
in useless luxury ; and contains over 150 Fine Engravings cf noted Places, Life and Scenes in 
Paris. Canvassing Books sent Free of Charge. Address, 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 26 Sc uth Seventh St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WE ALSO WANT AGENTS FOR OUR 
NEW ILLUSTRATED, DEVOTIONAL AND PRACTICAL 


POLYGLOT FAMILY BIBLE! 


CONTAINING THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT, APOCHRYPHA, CONCOR- 
DANCE, PSALMS IN METRE, Erc., Ere. 
With a History of the Translation of the Bible; over one hundred Scripture Illus- 


trations, Valuable Treatises, Chronological and other useful Tables, 
designed to promote and facilitate the study of the Bible. 


Our New Illustrated Bible, with its numerous Tables and Treatises, Photograph Album, for 
16 Portraits, Beautiful Family Record, etc., is the most perfect and comprehensive edition ever 
blished. The Marginal Readings and References, Definitions and Explanations, Scripture II- 
met tions and Descriptions, will prove of inestimable interest and value to every reader, and of vast 
practical assistance and importance to Ministers, ‘Theological Students and Sunday-School Teachers. 
P Bibles are always in demand, and you can often sell a really valuable, handsome, and cheap one 


to persons who will buy no other book. Send for Circular. Address, 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, as above. 








WESTERN SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1854. 
AN ELEGANT ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 





SENT TO ALL APPLICANTS. 
EMBRACING OVER FIFTY DIFFERENT STYLES. 


SOLD AT LOWER RATES THAN ANY OTHER EQUALLY GOOD. 


A GENERAL ASSORTMENT CONSTANTLY ON HAND AND MADE TO ORDER. 
W. CHASE & SON, 
198 SeventH Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





The supply of favors of this kind from our 
friends and subscribers has lately largely fallen 
off,—much, as we think, to the loss of the 
general reader of the Journat, and very much, 
as we know, to our own regret. What the 
cause is, we are at a loss to determine. It 
certainly is not owing to any unwillingness, on 
our part, to insert al] useful and practical] or 
even suggestively theoretical articles; for all 
of either class that have been received, have 
been inserted. It cannot be owing to the sup- 
posed fact that all that can be profitably writ- 
ten on the subject of schools and school im- 
provement has been written and read, for such 
is not the case. ‘The truth is, that as the 
schools and their directors, their teachers and 
their text-books improve, a higher ground is 
thereby attained whence a broader view is pre- 
sented, and things and thoughts, reasons and 
results, are encountered not before met or 
thought of, that would be interesting and use- 
ful to all, if recorded and told. Neither can 
it be that didactic generalizations or hackneyed 
extracts from other works and periodicals are 
more useful or interesting than the fresh 
thoughts and experiences of our own teachers 
and our own counties; for every one knows, 
who opens the Fournal, that the first look, 
after the official matter and it may be the edi- 
torial items, is at the communications, es- 
pecially those with actual names to them; and 
this for the same reason that the portrait of 
one whom we know, takes the attention sooner 
and holds it longer than a mere fancy sketch. 
However, let the cause be what it may, we 
feel the ill effects of the result, and hereby in- 
vite our old friends and as many new ones as 
can be induced to try their pens, to enter the 
field and let the readers of the Yourna/ hear 
from them, whenever they shall have anything 
useful or interesting to say. 





And it is not merely recorded successes or re- 
markable progress in school affairs or profes- 
sional undertakings, that we invite. ‘These, 
when well tested and proved, are invaluable 
and always welcome. But much also may be 
done for mutual advantage, by suggestions of 
change from old methods, with the reasons 
therefore. There is also another field for com- 
munication open for the working, and one in 
which much that is beneficial may be made to 
grow: We mean the field of Inquiry. Often 
the young Teacher in the School or even the 
Director in the District, will encounter a prac- 
tical dificulty which to him may have proved 
insuperable, yet the experience of some one 
else, in similar circumstances,if known, might be 
the means of removing the obstacle. Why 
then not state such troubles and have them dis- 
cussed and probably removed, by communica- 
tion to and reply through this Yournal? 

Without going further with detail as to what 
may be thus effected , pro bono communi, \et us 
more freely and frequently communicate with 
each other Crrongh we fearnal. 


DISTRICT S SUPERINTED VNDENTS. 





In the Official Department of the December 
number, the State Superintendent strongly urges 
upon Boards of Directors, ‘all over the State,” 
the appointment of their Secretaries as District 
Superintendents,—for which service the Secre- 
taries can, under the present school laws, be 
paid a reasonable compensation. This is a 
wise and well-timed suggestion; and coming, 
as it does, from the highest school authority, 
we hope it will be generally adopted. The 
right person being selected, we have not a par- 
ticle of doubt of the success of the measure. 
In fact it is already successful, for having been 
tried, during several years in not a few districts, 
the propriety of the step 's no longer problem- 
atical, 
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The County Superintendency has been well 
called the Right-hand of the School Depart- 
ment. With equal truth may the District Su- 
perintendency be regarded as the right-hand of 
the Directors. ‘Till the County officer re- 
lieved Boards of the duty, impossible to them, 
of properly examining teachers, the schools 
poe little progress in methods of instruction, &c. 
And now, so long as the duty is theirs of profes- 
sionally visiting and reporting the condition of 
the schools, Directors are burdened with a duty 
the most difficult of all imposed upon them, 
and, therefore, the most neglected of al]. But 
the instant they shall provide for the perform- 
ance of this duty regularly and by one profes- 
sionally qualified for it,—their last real trouble 
will cease, and they will be on the solid ground 
of sure and rapid progress. Of course, no one 
is fit for the office of District Superintendent 
unless he have been a practical teacher or have 
had much experience in the visitation ot 
schools. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





By the proceedings of the Board of Con- 
trollers of the Public Schools of Philadelphia, 
as published in the Press of a recent date, we 
see two things: First, that in school af- 
fairs our goodly commercial capital is so far 
behind the hour as to require to be told that 
the sun shines ; and, secondly, that that staunch 
and able school man, Ex-Supt. Hickok is 
bound to let the fact be known and to let the 
light in. 

Our rural—or, as some might prhase it, our 
rustic—directors and teachers may be surprised 
to learn that not only has Philadelphia no loca! 
superintendent to visit and direct her schools 
and teachers, but that, in the full blaze of the 
facts, that every county of the State has been 
for some fifteen years experiencing the benefits 
of the County superintendency to so great an 
extent, that now, voluntarily and without the 
stress of law, very many of the townships are 
adding to that most efficient agency a district 
or township superintendent, and paying him 
out of the funds of the district; that under a 
general law—from the provisions of which no 
doubt Philade}phia studiously excluded herself— 
most of our other cities and large towns have 
invigorated their school operations by the ap- 
pointment of a city superintendent of schools; 
that most of the large cities of the Union 
—from New York to St. Louis—have this in- 
dispensable agency at work ; and, that recently, 
even the almost as sleepy city of Washington 
has got ahead of Philadelphia in this respect. 


Thus is it plain to every rustic who is in the | let him take it on results and @ posteriori. 


Pennsylvania School “fournal. 
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habit of seeing sunrise, in more senses than 
one, that if up at all, the school luminary is 
not yet far above the horizon in the great city. 
But, under this our first head, no doubt others 
besides Controllers and Directors are entitled 
to a share of the—the—the—responsibility. 
A good many years ago we happened, while 
going to the State Association of Teachers, to 
suggest the propriety of extending the law, 
then recently passed, for the appointment of 
County Superintendents, to the city of Phila- 
delphia. One of the most spirited teachers of 
the city,—for he must have had pluck in him, to 
venture at that time, (we say nothing of the pre- 
sent), out of the C/ty into a State Association,— 
instantly said: * Pray, sir, will you have the 
goodness to prove to me the necessity of add- 
ing a fifth wheel to a wagon,” Made with all 
the suavity and apparent respect of a gentle- 
man, the request would have been attempted to 
be complied with, notwithstanding the sneer, 
but proceeding, as it did, from the most hope- 
less, because unconscious, ignorance in school 
affairs, the matter was allowed quietly to drop. 
No doubt he represented the feelings and opin- 
ions of the city teachers on the point, and the 
time had not yet come, nor was that the place, 
to attack a prejudice so solidified. It was felt 
that the movement must begin at home, not 
from the outside; and that while controllers, 
directors and teachers were of one mind against 
the measure, reform was hopeless. 
But now it seems,—and this bringsus to the 
second point,—that a movement within has 
ommenced. We shall watch its progress with 
nterest, and we bespeak the attention of our 
country readers to its progress. It is not often 
that a schoolman has the opportunity of wit- 
nessing life amongst the fossils,—a paleonto- 
logico-educational operation, so to speak. Such 
things are generally read, not seen. But the 
lion-hearted ex-State Superintendent is amongst 
the—to use the mildest term—conservatives, 
and though he may not succeed now, he, or 
some one else will soon. His report on the 
establishment of a City Superintendency is pub- 
lished elsewhere in this number, that the read- 
ers of the Yourna/ may see what trite educa- 
tional truisms have yet to be employed in Phila- 
delphia, in support of a measure whose pro- 
priety and necessity are elsewhere self-evident. 
It is only another form of the difficulty of 
making plainer to the mind the proposition 
that two and two are four. Let him not dis- 
pair, however, but go on, and success will soon- 
er or later be the result in a movement which 
elsewhere has not tailed. If the proposition, 


on principle and @ priori, do not succeed, 
We 
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187 0.| Nationai Association 
would recommend for this purpose a traveling 
committee, which need not be expensive or 
take much time, to examine the operation of 
the superintendency elsewhere,—not in New 
York, or Boston, or Chicago, but in some of 
our own small cities and counties; Easton or 
Erie, and Snyder or Cameron, for instance. 
if the Controllers do not in this way, see and 
hear things that they never have seen through 
the glass partitions, or heard from the local 
Boards of the schools of the First District, we 
shall be very much mistaken: things, too, that 
will be ise: 2 and instructive, not as time-hon- 
ored theory, but as unquestionable result. Let 
them not be Geauind by the homeliness of 
the expedient. The same interior of the 
State which furnishes so many of their best 
and most successful men of business, and is so 
large a customer to the city, may possibly sup- 
ply them with some school light also. 
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REVIEWS, 








How many of our subscribers, who were 
teachers, have a day or portion of a day set 
apart each week, or each month even, for the 
purpose of reviewing the lessons of the pre- 
ceding week or month? Not many we fear. 
And yet, no practice is more salutary, nor can 
any use of the pupil’s time,—a reasonable por- 
tion of it, we mean,—be more beneficial to 
himself. 

During the greater portion of our own school 
days, we had no school on Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons; the forenoon of Wednes- 
day being devoted to such occasional exercises 
as practice on the globes, terrestial and celes- 
tial, declamations, compositions, &c., and that of 
Saturday, to a free review of the lessons of the 
preceding week. And this did not consist of a 
verbatim repetition of those lessons, but was 
rather a free examination, by the teacher, of 
the pupil’s knowledge of the principles, and a 
connected reproduction of the facts involved 
in them; taking care, at the same time, to re- 
quire an exact statement of all] essential defini- 
tions and important divisions and facts in each 
study, intermixed with such additions and ex- 
planations by the teacher himself, as were not 
found in, but very much aided and increased the 
amount of knowledge given by, the text-book. 

To this day, we recollect the pleasure and 
realize the profit of those, so-called, reviews, 
but real and useful oral instructions of the 
teacher. Many a missing link from the chain 
of connection, without which the whole would 
have been of no value, was thus supplied, and 
many a hard week’s work was thus saved from 
being a total waste of time. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SUPER. 
INTENDENTS. 





The following circular, announcing a meet- 
ing of School Superintendents of the various 
grades—State, County, City, Borough, and 
District—to convene at Washington, D. C., 
within a few weeks, is just received from Hon. 
J. P. Wickersham, President of Association. 
The strictly business character of the meeting, 
and the important bearing which the subjects 
to be discussed must have upon the educational 
work in this country, will doubtless insure a 
large attendance of the officers named. 


CIRCULAR. 


The National Association of School Superintendents 
will hold a Special Session in the City of Washington, 
commencing on ‘Tuesday, the 1st of March, at 11 o’clock, 
A.M. The Association will convene at the rooms of 
the National Office of Education, 530 G Street, in the 
rear of the Patent Office. 

Reports will be read as follows: 

1. On School Supervision—its necessity, and the best 
system for rendering it complete, by Hon. W. Johnson, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Maine. 

2. On the National Department of Education—its past 
work and its future plans, by Hon, Henry Barnard, 
National Commissioner of Education, 

3. On National Aids to Assist in Putting in Operation 
Systems of Schools in the South, by Hon. S. S. Ashley, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, North Caro- 
lina. 

4. On Grants of Land by the General Government in 
Aid of State Normal Schools, by Hon, T. W. Conway, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Louisiana. 

5. On the Consolidation of the Educational Depart- 
ment of the Government and the Educational Division 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau, by Maj. Gen. O. O. Howard, 
Commissioner Bureau Refugees, Freedmen and Aban- 
doned Lands. 

6. On School Statistics—their importance, and the 
Work of the National Department of Education in rela- 
tion thereto, by Hon. Wm. D. Henkle, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Ohio. 

These reports are not in any case to exceed twenty 
minutes in length, and are to have the conclusions arrived 
at appended to them in the form of practical propositions, 
to be discussed, amended if found desirable, voted upon, 
and carried into effect. 

The officers of the Association deem it inexpedient to 
attempt to make arrangements for reduction of fare for its 
members with the numerous railroad companies whose 
roads lead to or towards Washington, but it is not doubted 
that “trip passes” can be obtained by almost any Super- 
intendent who will make a personal application to the 
authorities of these companies, endorsed by his member 
of Congress, or some general officer connected with his 
State government. 

Boarding can be had in Washington, both at respecta- 
ble hotels and private boarding houses, at prices not ex- 
ceeding $2.00per day. Superintendents desiring to avai! 
themselves of this advantage should go at once upon their 
arrival in Washington to the Office of Education, where 
persons will be found ready to give the necessary direc- 
tions. 

“ We must educate,” said Lyman Beecher, “or we 
must perish.” This truth is now pressing itself upon the 
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minds of thinking American citizens with a force never | 
felt before. It is our duty as the highest authority in | 
School affairs, to originate and give practical effect, as far | 
as we have the power to do it, to such measures as will 
secure asound education to every child in the Nation 

In view of the great subject to be considered and the 
opportune time chosen to consider it, it is confidently ex- 
pected that every State in the Union will be represented | 
at the proposed meeting by its leading educators. The 
meeting is intended to be a strictly business one, and no 
better opportunity will probably ever be afforded of doing 
a good work the neglect of which in this country is national 
suicide. 

A number of copies of this circular will be sent to all 
the State Superintendents of Schools in the Union, who 
are hereby requested to mail one to each City and County 
Superintendent within their respective jurisdictions. 

J. P. WICKERSHAM. 
President of the Association. 
HarrispurG, January 12, 1870. 
ee =" 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 





Not much is done, and therefore little can 
be said of our doings, during the long winter 
vacation, now in its tedious progress. Cleans- 
ing and repairing the building, feeding stock 
and laying in supplies for the coming term oc- 
cupy the tew persons present. The students 
and al] the Faculty, except the President, are 
absent, and the time is anxiously looked for 
when the usual busy throng will be in the 
walks and halls of the Institution. 

The prospect is favorable for a goodly addi- 
tion to the number of students on the 14th 
inst. Some, however, are anxious that extra 
means be resorted to at once to fill the College 
to its utmost capacity—say 400 or 500. 
But, under all the circumstances and looking to 
its best interests and ultimate permanent useful- 
ness, such a rapid growth is not to be desired. 
In the first place, the delicate operation of suc- 
cessfully combining labor with study can only | 
be effected upon and with such a gradual in- 
crease of students as shall enable the authori- 
ties to accustom—to assimilate, as it were—the 
new accessions in small portions to the ways of 
the place. If poured in by hundreds, as in 
other institutions that have made more noise at | 
first, our success would probably be no greater 
than theirs. Whereas, by the gradual process 
we have little trouble and no failures to record. 

Another reason for not desiring an instan- 
taneous filling up is found in the fact that there- 
by the classes would be unbalanced) and out of 
all due proportion to each other. Ultimately, | 
it is expected that there will be something like 
100 members in each of the classes, and that 
thus the work of instruction may be symmetri- | 
cally carried on, and that number graduated 
annually. But if the institution had been or 
should be filled at once, all or nearly all would | 


| Feb., 


be in the first and second classes; and thus not 
only would studies and instruction be out of 
due proportion and without variety, but for 
several years there would be no possibility of 


| admitting new students and thus keeping the 
_ supply which the College affords, equal in some 


degree to the public demand upon it. 

For these and other reasons that might be 
adduced, it has become our policy not to resort 
to any of those extra means of obtaining stu- 


| dents which are generally depended on; but to 


let the College gradually grow into favor by 
reason of such merits as it may establish in the 
mind of the public, by its work and its actual 
adaptedness to a supposed growing want of the 
time: The confidence being entertained that 
this course will lead tothe proposed end as 
rapidly as is desirable. 

It is not proposed, however, to shrink from 
any fair or regular occasion for presenting the 
nature and object of the College to public at- 
tention. On the contrary, all such opportuni- 
ties will be welcomed. In this view, the visits 
of all desirous of sending their sons to such a 
school are earnestly desired, whenever it shal] 
suit their convenience, and especially during 
our annual Harvest Reception, which continues 
during the last week of July in every year. 
Then and on all other occasions of a personal 
visit, the institution can be seen as it is, and 
the parent will judge of it for himself. This 
bringing of the people to the College is an 
ordeal as willingly offered, as we hope it will 
freely be accepted. 

At the last meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees, it was moreover resolved that the Presi- 
dént of the College be requested, as other 
duties may permit, to visit different parts of 
the State, for the purpose, by public addresses 
and otherwise, of affording information as to 
the objects and condition of the institution, 
and the terms upon which students are admit- 
ted. This he will do, upon request, when- 
ever a proper meeting shall be arranged for 
and his other engagements will permit. In 
this way, information not otherwise readily 
attainable, may be spread, and the good of the 
public and of the College be both promoted. 


—o—$$_____ 


The proceedings of the Fourteenth, or last, Annual 


| Session of the Chester County Institute have been pub- 


lished in a 12mo. pamphlet of seventy-two pages, very 
neatly issued. In addition to report of proceedings proper 
and to list of teachers in attendance, with grade of cer- 
tificate held, salary received, time allowed by the district, 
etc., it contains a lecture by Theo, Tilton, on the “ Art 


| of Using the Mind,” and a full abstract of a lecture by 


Dr. I. I. Hayes, the Arctic Explorer, himself a “resident 
of West Chester. Copies may be had at twenty-five 
cents each, by addressing Geo. F. Worrall, West Chester. 
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Book NOoTICEs. 





Ancient States anp Empires. For Colleges and 
Schools, By Fohn Lord, L L. D.. author of the “ Old 
Roman World,” “ Modern History,” Gc., Ge. Small 
8vo., 645 pages. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 
1869. 
There is needed “for colleges and schools” a work of 

moderate size,—describing succinctly and in their proper 
order “the ancient States and Empires”’ prior to the com- 
mencement of, and introductory to the Christian Era, with 
its new principles and its distinctive civilization. But 
this is not that work; though at first we hoped it was,— 
misled by its general plan, moderate size and attractive 
mechanical appearance. A brief examination, however, 
dispelled the illusion, and we are now forced to condole 
with the enterprising publishers on the waste of good 
paper, clear type and handsome binding Into which they 
have been beguiled. And though in giving it credit—for 
good type, we by no means intend to say that even in the 
ordinary matter of correct type-setting the book has any 
merits,—for it abounds in typographical errors ; yet it is 
against the abuse of good type by being made the expo- 
nents of bad English, that we most protest. For, never 
chas it been our lot to examine any work of high literary 
pretensions with so little of claim to even school-boy ac- 
«curacy of expression. What respect for or confidence in 
any work could an advanced student have, who is fre- 
quently reminded of the ignorance of the author by the 
disagreement, in number, between the nominative case or 
subject and the verb ;—who is, on almost every page, 
puzzled to know to which of two antecedent clauses in a 
sentence the relative belongs;—who is often put to pain- 
ful back reading to find out the exact meaning of a long 
jumbering sentence strung together by a weak succession 
of “ands” and “thats” and “ whiches” ;—or who -is 
censtantly referring to his dictionary to ascertain the 
meaning of a string of unnecessary Grecisms—and many 
of them misspelled—to express things for which we have 
fully equivalent English terms? Yet such are amongst 
the defects of the book. Other blemishes it also has,— 
such as constant and ludicrous parallelisms between the 
great historical events and acts of the past and the petty 
ministerial arts of passing European statecraft,—but we 
have neither time nor patience to marshal them. We 
cannot, however, dismiss this failure without repeating 
our disappointment. We wanted a work of about the 
size and historical compass of this, for our own profes- 
sional use and for commendation to the higher class of 
institutions. Hence the examination of it has been more 
thorough and the opinion of its character more plainly 
expressed than have been usual with us; both being in 
proportion to the regrets experienced. B. 


A Treatise on Anatytic Geometry, especially as ap- 
plied to the properties of Conics; introducing the modern 
methods of abridged notation. Written for the Mathe- 
matical course of Foseph Ray, M. D., by George H. 
Howison, A. M., Professor in Washington University. 
Small 8v0., 574 pages. Cincinnati: Wilson, Hinkle @ 
Co. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffefinger, 
1869. 

The division of Geometry, as far as solution is con- 
cerned, into descriptive or diagramatic and analytic being 
comparatively recent, the application to the latter of the 
processes of Algebra is also of late date. This algebraic 
treatment has led to great advances in geometrical science 


{ the American student, for the first time, in a compact 
and accessible form, with many of the modern methods 
of solution thus arrived at. The book itself, therefore, 
constitutes not only a valuable addition to Ray’s promi- 
nent series, but to the library of the general scholar, Its 
full and complete table of contents, of 30 pages, which 
is in reality an accurate synopsis of the whole work, affords 
reference and access toevery part of it, and is a feature of 
great value. In a word,—in matter, treatment, ar- 
rangement and mechanical execution, this volume is one 
of the best text-books we have lately seen, and we have 
no doubt will at once be highly appreciated by all capable 
of judging of its merits. B. 


A Grammar Scxoot History or THE Unirep States ; 
from the Discovery of America to the present time. By 
Benson F. Lossing. Illustrated by maps and engravings. 
12mo., 288 pages New York: Sheldon & Co., 1869. 
This is a pleasant and interesting, at the same time 
that it is a full and well arranged, History of this country, 
for the boys andgirls. It avoids the mistake of using long 
words or an elaborate style to tell acts and facts which 
are better understood and remembered by the younger 
class of pupils, when clothed in language suitable to their 
age and habits of expression. If it err in this respect at 
all, it is in being too low rather than too high. The dis- 
tribution of the parts, too, is well balanced. Recent 
events not occupying, as they do in many histories, more 
space than those of more distant date but of equal his- 
torical importance. The illustrations are good. We 
like especially the maps; one showing the territory occu- 
pied by the various Indian Nations at the time of the 
Discovery; another, the area of the United States at the 
close of the Mexican war, and a third the theatre of the 
late civil war. B. 


Tue AEnerp or Pustivs Vircitius Maro. Elucidated 
by English Notes, Critical, Historical and Mythological. 
With a Metrical Index and Map, and Illustrated by 
Antique Statues, Gems, Coins and Medals, To which is 
added a Copious Dictionary, giving the meaning of all the 
words with critical exactness. By Nathan Covington 
Brooks, LL. D., President of the Baltimore Female 
College, 12mo. Pp. 366. Half antique, $1.75; 
Cloth extra, $2.00. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen 
& Haffelfinger. 1870. 

This masterpiece of book-making—in the text-book 
line, at least—has just reached us. For any delay that 
may have attended its issue, it makes ample amends in its 
rare excellence as a text-book, in beauty of typography, 
and wealth of appropriate illustration. What the illus- 
trations are to the latest editions of our great dictionaries 
—a simple cut often conveying a clearer idea than many 
lines of descriptive matter—the student will find these 
beautifully executed cuts inthe study of Virgil. Marginal 
space is allowed for them on every page and frequently 
the entire width of the page is thus occupied. Theyem- 
brace views of celebrated places, heads of distinguished men, 
commemorative monuments and medals, coins, mytho- 
logical figures, statues, gems, arms, utensils and other 

objects, all tending to illustrate the subject of the poem 

and give a historic character to its various descriptions and 

relations. The first six books of the A®neid are given 

with a carefully prepared dictionary. The notes are not 

too numerous, and the marginal references, which are 

frequent, must aid in making the student more familiar 





in the last fifty years. The work now before us presents 


with the author. 
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Regapinc anv Exocution: THroreticaAt AND Practi- 


cat. By Anna T. Randall, Teacher of Reading at | 


the Normal and Training School, Oswego, N. Y. 12mo. 
Pp. 430. 
Co. 1870. 


This work, more extended than the first compilation by | 


the same lady, is designed to furnish choice selections of 
prose and poetry for school, parlor and lyceum readings, 


“ accompanied by a comprehensive method of teaching | 


the art of elocution with its underlying principles.” The 
selections have been made with so much good judgment 
that the book must become popular—in this State at least, 
in many parts of which Mrs. Randall is already well 
known as an instructor in elocution and reading. No one 
that has heard her recite Tennyson’s Bugle Song, or read 
The Soldier’s Reprieve, The Irishwoman’s Letter, or any 
other of a dozen favorites, but wishes all over again; and 
the next best thing is to have at hand the book in which 
these pieces may be found. Mrs. R. excels as a platform 
instructor in her art, and she possesses in an equal degree 
the woman’s tact that decides as to what must please, and 
that good taste which admits only such selections as the 
best culture must approve. 

Tue Mover Sreaxer. Consisting of Exercises in Prose 
and Poetry, For the use of Schools, Academies and 
Colleges, by Philip Lawrence, Professor of Elocution 
Large 12mo., Pp. 395. Philadelphia: Eldredge @ 
Brother. Cloth, $1 50. 1870. 


In their announcement of this work the publishers | 


promised that “‘for variety and freshness of selections, 
beauty of mechanical execution and economy in price, 
the book should be equal to any other work of the kind 
yet published.” 
red to the entire table of contents, found in an extended 
advertisement of Messrs. Eldredge Brothers elsewhere in 
this number. No better commendation of the bock can 
be given. As to the substantial and attractive style in 
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AS to the selections, the reader is refer- | 
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| which it is issued, there is nothing better in the market. 
A modest introduction of someten ortwelve pages, (long 
| enough,) gives the student some useful hints upon the 
subject, with brief exercises for practice in elocution. 


Tuz Cuitpren’s Hour. The publishers of this beau- 
tiful magazine offer special terms to Day and Sunday- 
Schools; and we learn that it has alfeady been intro- 
duced into many day-schools as a reading-book. The 
freshness, interest, purity, and high moral tone of the 
“Hour” render it particularly valuable for this purpose. 
Teachers cannot but find its influence on their scholars 
beneficial in a high degree. We can imagine how almost 
imperceptibly its beautiful lessons, read, with each month- 
ly visit, in our schools, would take the place of authority, 
and so raise the moral tone of the children as to make 
discipline easy. The yearly subscription is $1.25, or 
eleven copies for $10, The special terms to schools are 
very liberal They areas follows: 20 copies, one year, 
| $175 30 copies, $25; 50 copies, $40; 100 copies, $75. 
| Address T. S. Arthur & Sons, 809 & 811 Chestnut St., 
| Philadelphia. 

Tue Hory Grait, anv Otner Porms. By Alfred Ten- 
nyson, D. C. L., Poet Laureate. 12mo. Pp. 202. Bos- 
ton: Fields, Osgood G@ Co.. From Claxton, Remsen & 

| Haffelfinger, Philadelphia. Cloth, $1.00. 

The Holy Grail, according to an old legend, was the 
cup used by our Savior at the last supper, said to have 
been brought down from heaven by angels and entrusted 
to a body of knights. The cup, if approached by one 
| unchaste or impure, would recede and vanish. This led 
to the Quest of the Holy Grail by certain Knights of the 
Round Table, and it is the story of this quest that Ten- 
nyson tells in this his latest poem. The volume con- 
tains four idylk—The Coming of Arthur, The Holy 
Grail, Sir Pelleas and Ettarre, and The Passing of Arthur. 
To these are adaed some miscellaneous poems now printed 
| for the first time. 





>> 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 





[Much matter already in type for this department and 
several book notices have necessarily been omitted.—Ep. | 

Bucxs.—Mr. S. T. Kirk, County Superintendent says: 
“ The schools are now all open—most of them twenty- 
two days each month. In a few districts the Institute 
system prevails. Practical good is seldom derived from 
these District Institutes as they are generally conducted. 
The number of months taught during the year, in this 


county, runs considerably ahead of the average number | 
The schools | 


taught in the State, which is about seven. 
are being visited; and educational mectings in different 
parts of the county are creating some interest in the cause 
of education. 

Our system is yet in its infancy—hundreds who 
send children to school know nothing of its plan or or- 
ganization. We must work with the people, The 
masses must be educated before we can educate our children. 

Cameron.—At the session of the Annual Institute 
held in December, Mr. J. B. Johnson, Superintendent, 
every teacher in the county was enrolled. For interest 
manifested, prompt attendance and work done, it sur- 
passedformer years. Little Cameron” is doing her duty. 

Carzon.—The Annual Teachers’ Institute convened 
at Weissport, on the 15th of November. About fifty- 
five teachers were present, being about one half the teach- 
ersin the county. Some districts refused to allow their 
teachers to attend unless they would procure substitutes, 
aud keep their schools open. This will account in some 


easure for the large number absent. 


| The instructors from abroad were Deputy State Super- 
| intendent Houck, Profs. Ermentrout, of the “ Key- 
| stone,” and Coffin, of Lafayette College, Easton. Seve- 
| ral highly instructive lectures were delivered by these 
gentlemen, and by Revs. Belville, Lindermuth, Dr. 
Smith and others. A number of well written essays 
were read by the teachers during the session, and alto- 
| gether the exercises evinced a marked improvement in 
the teaching faculty of the county, and it is believed this 
is the best Institute we have yet held. The following 
were elected a committee on permanent certificates: A. 
Beers, M. J. Corse, W. M. Rapsher, J. P. Rowland and 
B, W. Lacy. €. 

FRraNKLIN.—A correspondent says: The third annual 
| meeting of the County Institute assembled in Chambers- 
burg, Dec. 6th. The attendance of teachers was large, 
but the interest in the general exercises not so close as 
on former occasions, and the practical results will, we 
fear, be fewer than had been anticipated. But, perhaps, 
whatever was lacking in general interest was made up in 
the instruction in elocution by Prof. M. Bailey, of New 
Haven, Conn., who was present during the entire week, 
and entertained, as well as instructed, both citizens and 
teachers by his popular lectures and readings. 

Mr. G. W. Heiges, of York, was present during the 
week, and contributed to the interest of the meeting. 
The various elements of opposition to the common 
| schools were discussed at some length, and the sentiment 


| of the teachers on the Bible question was embodied in 


i 








1870. | 


an emphatic resolution declaring for the Bible as a text- 
book. The resolution was passed by a unanimous vote. 
Greent.—Mr. T. J. Teal, Co. Supt., says: We have 


ever held in the county. 
were Prof. B. G. Northrop, Prof, A. Burtt, A. B. Miller, 
D. D., Prof. J. J. Purman, and W. Freeland. 
were one hundred and forty-four teachers enrolled, the 
largest number ever convened in the county. The prac- 
tical and entertaining character of the exercises awakened 
a good degree of popular interest. I trust much good 
will be accomplished for our common schools from these 
county conventions. 
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lished to advantage ia rural districts?’ A resolution was 
introduced and passed unanimously pledging the teachers 


| of the county to support the cause of Temperance. 
closed one of the most pleasant and successful Institutes | 


The lecturers and instructors | 


There | 


Huntincpon.—Among questions discussed at some | 


length at the Institute, wére: ** How can the grade of 


the schools be advanced?” and “Would a compulsory | 


school law be beneficial ?” 
Boyd, and Mrs. Shoemaker were present as instructors. 
On Wednesday evening an essay was read by Mr. S, P. 
McDivitt, on “ The Needs of our School System.” A 
spelling match was had on Thursday morning, and in the 
afternoon both the directors and teachers participated in 
an animated discussion of the questions, “How should 
salaries be graded?” and “*Can graded schools be estab- 


Profs. Edw. Brooks, S. G. | 


Lenicu.—A number of efficient assistants were en gaged 
by County Superintendent E. J. Young, during * Insti- 
tute week "—among them Profs. Allen Ermentrout, 
Cady, Claflin, Buehrle, Schoedler and Mrs. Randall. 
A pleasant feature of the session was the presentation of 
a gold-headed ebony cane to Mr. Young, and a richly 
bound copy of the National Portrait Gallery to Mr. Buehr- 
le, City Superintendent of Allentown. 


Montrour.—The Annual meeting of the Teachers’ 
Institute in this county, was held at Danville, commenc- 
ing on Dec. 27th, and continuing through the week. 
The attendance of teachers was much larger than usual, 
and the interest in the exsrcises increased daily. Pro- 
fessor Carver of Bloomsburg and Prof. H. D. Walker, 
late Principal of the Orangeville, Pa., Normal School, 
were the leading instructors. In the evening le- 
tures, they were assisted by Revs. Jack and Rhodes, 
of Danville. These gentlemen, under the direction and 
with the aid of County Superintendent Henry, made the 
exercises very profitable and pleasant to all in attendance, 
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Harrispurc, February 1870. 5 
Orriciat. | 
DOCUMENTS RECEIVED. 

The Journal of Education, for November and December ; 
Quebec, Canada. 

Ohio Educational Monthly, for January. 

Journal De ’L Instruction Publique, for November, Que- 
bec, Canada. 

Journal of Education, for November and December, 
Toronto, Canada. 

Regulations for Government of Graded School of Sus- 
quehanna Depot, for 1869. 

Thirteenth Annual Report of the Vermont Board of 
Education, for 1869. 

The Educational Bulletin, for January. 

Leisure Hours for December and January. 

Catalogue of Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J., 
for 1869-70. 

The Common School Law of the Territory of Colorado, 
1868. 

Circular of the Agricultural College of Penna., for 1870. 
Nineteenth Semi-Annual Report of the Superintendent 
of the Public Schools of the city of Boston, 1869. 
Circular of the State Normal School, Terre Haute, Indi- 

ana, 1869. 

Teacher’s Advocate, for January, 1870. 

Report of Maj. Gen. O. O. Howard, Commissioner Bu- 
reau of Refugees, Freedmen and Abandoned Lands, to 
the Secretary of War, for 1869. 

Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
the State of North Carolina, 1869 

An Address delivered at the Centennial Celebration of 
the American Whig Society of the College of New 
Jersey, by Hon. Richard S, Fields, 1869. 

The Journal of Proceedings of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ Association, at its Fifteenth Annual Meeting, held 
at Peoria, Dec. 29th, 1868. 


Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, showing | 


the operations of the Department for the year 1869. 


Annual Report of the School Committee of the City of | 


Providence, for 1869. 


Annual Report of the Board of Education of Jersey City, 
for 1869. 

School Laws of Louisiana, 1369. 

Little, Brown & Company, Catalogue of Books for 1869. 

Rules and Regulations for the Public Schools of Kittan- 
ning Borough, 1869. 

Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Trappe Wash- 
ington Hall Collegiate Institute for 1869. 

School Casket for November, 1869. Pittsburg, Pa. 

Sixteenth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools for the City and County of San Francisco, 
1869. 





DISTRIBUTION OF REPORTS. 


{t was stated in the December number of 
the Yourna/ that, inasmuch as the Legislature 
hac denied to itself the franking privilege, it 
would be impracticable to send the annual re- 
port, as has been customary for some years, by 
mail to the Presidents and Secretaries of boards 
of directors throughout the State. They have 
consequently been sent in boxes to the several 
county, city and borough superintendents from 
whom they can be obtained. 


But few reports can be sent by mail from 
this Department. The whole amount allowed 
it for postage, expressage and telegraphing, is 
$1000.00 per anuum. It requires nearly $300 
of this amount to pay the postage of county 
superintendents in corresponding with the De- 





partment, and the balance is barely sufficient to 
defray the expenses that must be incurred. We 
would like to whisper it in the ear of every 
| school man in the State—write to your member 


| 


| of the Legislature for a school report. 
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DENTS. 





Since the publication of the last Yourna/ the 
commissioners of three counties have granted 
rooms for the use of county superintendents, 
viz: Delaware, Huntingdon and Washington. 
Thirty-three counties have now complied with 
the request of this Department in this matter. 





PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 




























No.| NAME. | RESIDENCE. 
501|Franklin Conroy.......| Lancaster Lancaster County” 
§02)| Maggie McCleary. ...| Bedford, Bedford e” 
503] Maggie Mower...... * “ - 
504| Miss E. Wilson...... Pittsburg, Alleghany “ 
5°05; “* Mary Fleming... o « “ 
506] “ M.V. Smith ..| Bedford, Bedford a 
507| Thomas H. Sharpneck|Rice’s Landing, Greene“ 
508] Miss L. Hilliard, ...... Camptown, Bradford “ 
509|Benjamin Franklin...|New Brighton, Beaver “ 
§10| John A. Barnard....... j Indiana, Indiana « 
§11| John S. Rupp....... | Palmyra, Lebanon ee 
§12|H. E. Pitcher.......... Towanda, Bradford as 
§13|Miss O. Wyckoff....;Pioneer, Venango “ 
514; “ Eliza’th McEntirejPetcoleum, a 
§15)S. E. Kirkendale....... Hammond's Cr’k, Tioga “ 
516|Miss Alice A. Parrish|Hyde Parke, Luzerne “ 
§17|D. R. Noell.......... . |Shepherdstown, Cumb’d “ 
§18|Richard Brown........, St. Clair, Schuyikill, 
§19] Miss Ellen D. McCool] Pottsville, - “ 
§20| Charles D. Arters...... Churchtown, Lancaster “ 
§21/S. C. Kirk....... «..| Tremont, Schuylkill “ 
§22|Sam’l Davis.......... . |Ashland, “ ad 
§23),£. N. Condit.......... Bushkill, Pike “ 
524|G. W. Innes........|Dayten, Indiana “ 
§25|Henry A. Markley...|Norristown. Montg’y “ 
526) John R. Strong........ Bridgeport, « a 
527|W. H. Prideaux.....|Smith’s Mills, Clearfield “ 
§28| John A. Gordon. ....|Oak Forest, Greene “ 
§29!Charles C. Ward.....}Knoxville, Tioga a 
§30| William Richart....... New Columbia, Union “ 
—— eo 


REPORT OF LINCOLN UNIVERSITY. 





The following report from the President of 
the Board of Trustees of Lincoln University 
was received too late for insertion in the annual 
report of this Department. The best that can 
now be done with it, is to publish it in this 
place, and this is done most cheerfully. It 
will be found to contain facts of peculiar in- 
terest. The prosperity of the institution must 
be a source of rejoicing to every good man in 
the Commonwealth. 

REPORT. 


\ 


Hon. F. P. 
Schools, 
Six :—It is proper that as Lincoln Univer- 

sity has received aid in the work of educating 

colored men, through the School Department, 
we should report to you its condition and pros- 
pects; more especially as to what has been 


Wickersham, Superintendent of 
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OFFICES FOR COUNTY SUPERINTEN.- | done towards the preparation of Teachers for 


Common Schools. It received its charter from 
the Legislature in 1854, and for more than 12 
years its doors have been open for the admis- 
sion of colored men as students, and during 
the whole time its classes have been taught 
without the intermission of a single session, 
and a large number who have enjoyed its in- 


| structions are now usefully employed in Africa 


and the United States. One hundred and four- 


_teen were in attendance last session, and of 
these, forty had been soldiers, representing 
| many regiments and mdst of the battle-fields 
| of the South. 


There are seven Professors, eminently quali- 


| fied, conducting classes usual in colleges, and W. 
| W. Woodruff, Esq., who is well known to you, 





has charge of the Normal department, and we 
regard his appointment as connecting our In- 
stitution more closely with the Common School 
System of the State. 

During the present season we have erected 
a new college building at a cost of ($14,000) 
fourteen thousand doilars, capable of accommo- 
dating (50) fifty additional students, giving 
room for (150) one hundred and fifty in all; 
and a house for the President. ‘There is an 
endowment of (85,000) eighty-five thousand 
dollars securely invested, and the college build- 
ings and Professors’ houses have cost ($90,000 ) 
ninety thousand dollars. The Library is in- 
creasing, as also the several Cabinets, and the 
Chemical and Philosophical apparatus is receiv- 
ing contributions by donations and by purchase 
from the money directed to be so used in the 
appropriation from the State. Provision is 
being made for a Jarge increase in numbers for 
the next session, and we believe that the facili- 
ties for the qualification of Teachers for the 
Common Schools are such as to justify any aid 
that can be afforded from the school fund for 
this purpose. The question of providing for 
the separate education of this class of our peo- 
ple seems to be settled by the success of this 
Institution, as well as by their preference and 
that of our own race. We hope to have the 
pleasure of a visit from you, and will be pleased 
to receive any of the Committee appointed to 
visit the Benevolent and Literary Institutions 
of the Strate. Yours truly, 

Joun M. Dickey, 
Prest. Board of Trustees Lincoln University. 
SHALL DIRECTORS TAKE 
THEIR SEATS? 


WHEN 





There has existed in al] parts of the State 
much difference of opinion as to the time at 
which the persons elected directors at the elec- 
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at 


1870. | 


tion in October last, should take their seats in 
the Boards. ‘The decision of this Department 
respecting the matter published in the October 
number of the Journat, was as follows: 
«None of the persons so elected can take their 
seats before the time fixed by law for the re- 
organization of Boards, viz: the first Monday 
of June, 1870.” This decision, however, was 
questioned in some places, and a number of 
Boards were thrown into confusion in conse- 
— Among others this was the case in 

ilkesbarre, in the county of Luzerne. The 
question was brought before the Court, and 
the following opinion was elicited from Judge 
Conyngham. It fully sustains the position 
taken by this Department, and though some- 
what lengthy, it is deemed well to publish it 
as a whole. The opinion, it will be per- 
ceived, is somewhat modified by a local law, 
but this in no wise affects the general principle 
involved. 


OPINION. 
BY JUDGE CONYNGHAM IN THE WILKES BARRE 
SCHOOL DIRBCTORS’ CASE. 


Commonwealth ex rel. H. H. Derr vs. H. 
W. Palmer. Amicable quo warranto. No. 
627, Nov. term, 1869. 


Commonwealth ex rel. E. B. Harvey vs. | or not until the first Monday of June? 
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Monday of June, 1869, and he was reappointed 
by the Board to fill the vacancy; Philip Ban- 
ker’s term will expire on first Monday of 
June, 1870. At the October election H. H. 
Derr is returned elected for two years; Philip 
Banker is returned elected for three years. 
In the 1st ward Charles Roth’s elected 
term expired on first Monday of June, 1869 
—reappointed by the Board to fill this vacancy 
after first Monday of June, 1869 ; Philip Stein- 
ham’s time will expire on first Monday of 
June, 1870. At the October election Elias 
Robbins was elected for two years; E. B. 
Harvey was elected forthree years. It is not 
disputed but that in the 3d ward Mr. Derr 
was elected to fill the vacancy which was pre- 
viously filled by Mr. Palmer, and that 
the full term of three years would refer 
back to June, 1869. In the 1st ward there 
seems to be a question raised whether 
Mr. Harvey or Mr. Robbins was elected 
to fill the vacancy temporarily filled by 
Mr. Roth under the appointment. For the 
present we will waive this point and examine 
the general question belonging to both cases— 


| when do the periods for which Messrs. Pal- 


mer and Roth were severally appointed ter- 


minate, immediately after the October election 
By the 


Charles Roth. Amicable quo warranto. No. | fifth section, act of 1854, Purd. 168, pl. 14, 


628, Nov. term, 1869. 

In these cases the question in each is the 
same, and we will consider them, therefore, 
together. Messrs. Palmer and Roth were 
elected Schooi Directors in Wilkes-Barre 
borough in the spring of 1866, but their 
several terms had expired on the first Monday 
in June last. The borough election for the 
year 1869 was not held as heretofore practiced, 
in the spring, as the time for holding the same 


was changed by the so-called Registry law | 


(pam. ]. 1869, p. §5) to the 11th of October. 
Vacancies in their offices thus occurred in June 
last, and the remaining members of the Board, 
after their organization, then 
them severally to their previous offices, and 
they assumed the duties of the same. At 
the election in October Mr. Derr, the 


relator in the one case, was elected to fill | Council to 





| 


wry. ; 


| 
i 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| 


reappointed | 


} 
| 
| 
| 


| 


School Directors in the different districts were 
to be elected at the same time and place that the 
elections are held for Supervisors and Consta- 
bles, and in wards, in cities or boroughs at the 
time and place of borough or ward elections— 
«their term of office was to be three years.” 
In city or borough districts the people were to 
elect “ three directors—the whole number shall 
be chosen at the first annual election after the 
passage of this act, one to serve for one year, 
one to serve for two years, one to serve for 
three years, and one annually thereafter.” 
Again by the act of 2d April, 1860 (pam. I. 
582), the 3d ward of Wilkes-Barre borough 
was set off, and the qualified electors were 
authorized to elect among other officers 
‘one School Director annually to serve 
for three years, one member of the Town 
serve for three years, or to 


the vacancy which was thus temporarily oc- | fill vacancies, &c.” Thus in each borough, 


cupied by Mr. Palmer. 


Mr. Harvey, re-| ward, or district since 1864, the general au- 


lator in the other case, claims that he was | thority has been to elect one School Director 
then also elected to fill the vacancy tem- | each year, with the provision to fi]l vacancies, 
porarily occupied by Mr. Roth. In this case, | to which we shall more particularly refer, 
however, Mr. Robbins claims that he was the | making an annual change of one member in 


person elected to fill this vacancy. 


It would | each year. 


When vacancies by death or other- 


seem by the facts agreed upon and the election | wise should occur, temporary appointments 
returns produced before us, that in the 3d ward | until the then ensuing election, as we shall 


H. W. Palmer’selected term expired on the first | more fully state hereafter, were to be made, 
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which elections were to be held to fill the un- 
expired term thus left vacant, and not a new 
full term of three years. This was the only 
mode through which annual terminations and 
elections could be sustained or kept up. By 
the seventh section of the same act of 1854, 
Purd. 168, pl. 16, each Board is given the 
power ‘*to fill vacancies,” &c., ‘ until the next 
annual election tor directors, when such va- 
cancy shall be filled by electing a person from 
the district in which the vacancy occurs to 
supply the same.” By the twelfth section, 
same act, Purd. 168, pl. 21, it was further pro- 
vided **that the Board should meet annually 
within twenty days after the election of direc 
tors and organize,” &c. According to the 
system thus instituted the period of the elec- 
tion seemed to be the time of terminating the 
terms of directors, whether in office immedi- 
ately before the election by appointment on a 
vacancy or by being elected by the people for 
aterm then ending—both were ended at the 
same time by the people choosing a new officer. 
It is said that formerly there was some dispute 
whether the old Board would not meet again 
after the election, with all the old members, or 
whether meetings of the Board would not be 
postponed till after its new organization, but 
practically this was of but little consequence, 
as the new Board was to be organized within 
about three weeks. By the act of 22d April, 
1863, (Purd. supp. 1295,) some changes were 
introduced into this system. The term of 
office of a director after the ist January, 
1864, was to commence on the first Monday 
of June in each year, necessarily fixing also at 
the same period the termination of the previous 
term to which he should be succeeding. The 
organization of the Board was also fixed to be 
within ten days of such first Monday of June. 
The time of the elections was not affected, they 
were to be held as before ; but the elected offi- 
cers were not entitled to take their seats til] 
that first Monday of June arrived. As the 
usual township elections were then held (the 
time for city and borough elections being some- 
times different), there would generally be a 
period of about two months, more or less, 
during which the old Board, as constituted be- 
fore the election, could still act, although new 
directors had been elected to take the places of 
those to retire on the first Monday of Tune. 
This act to some extent made a change in the 
system which before that time had prevailed. 
The commencement of a new term and limit 
of an old one theretofore had been the election, 
now the terms of newly elected members, 
under the fifth section above cited, to come for 
three years, counting of old from the election, 
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| would now only count from the first Monday 


in June. The alteration was not that directors 
elected under the fifth section for full terms 
should therearter hold from June, but that the 
term of a director, meaning evidently that of 
every elected director, should commence at 
that time. Wherein do we discover any rea- 
son why the term of a director elected to sup- 
ply a vacancy, or rather supersede one appointed 
temporarily to all such vacancy, is not intended 
to commence at the same time? Before the 
act of 1863, directors elected for the purposes 
of either section held from the election with 
no distinction between them. Why does not 
the new act apply to one as well as the other? 

The seventh section appoints no special 
election, but refers to the supplying of the 
vacancy at the time and place, and in the man- 
ner provided by the fifth section for the annual 
election of directors. The result, too, is the 
same except in the length of the unexpired 
term which is being filled. This new act also 
provided that ‘‘the term of office of School 
Directors now (i. e. then) in office shall sev- 
erally be extended until the first Monday of 
June in the year in which their term of office 
expires.” There were at that time in many 
districts in the State, no doubt, School Direc- 
tors in office by appointment to fill vacancies, 
and surely under these general words such an 
incumbent then, though appointed under the 
law as it previously was, to hold until the next 
election, would have acquired an extended term 
to June, even though one might afterwards be 
elected at the same season to fill the vacancy. 
If the law then would have applied to ap- 
pointees under such circumstances, it is fair to 
argue that the intention of the act was so to 
operate always. It is evident from these pro- 
visions that the intent of the Legislature was 
to guard as much as possible from changes in 
the Board during the ordinary current school 
year, so that when a system of management 
and direction was adopted by a Board, the 
same persons as much as possible might con- 
duct the same to the close of the year. They 
could not prevent vacancies happening by 
death, removal, or otherwise, and in such cases 
from the fact of there being an actual vacancy 
in the required number, propriety would re- 
quire it to be filled at once, not to supply a 
term which was to commence at a particular 
time and continue one or two years, to the 


regular termination of a full term, part of 


which had expired, but as a new occupant for 
the year in which he should commence his 
duties. It simplifies the whole question by 


holding that fully expired terms and periods 
_ of vacancy after a partial appointment, are to 
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be filled by a person taking possession of the | 


office when elected, either under the fifth sec. | 
tion, which regulates the election, or the sev- | 
enth section, which refers to it, both being at | 
one distinct and definite time. The election 
then, by law, would, in each year, be a fixed | 
event at one period, and the commencement 
of the term a fixed event at another period, so 
that the incident of the first provision or elec- | 
tion would be the incipient right to the office | 
when the proper time should arrive, that of 
the second would be the taking possession of 
the office and becoming the officer when the | 
proper time was actually reached. This would | 
be the case with all such elected officers. It 
would be the union of the two incidents or 
prerequisites which perfects and completes the 
election within the meaning of both sections. | 
When the act of 1854 was passed, immediately | 
after the election was the time for taking pos- | 
session of the office, now it is extended to 
June. This is construing the acts in accord- | 
ance with the proper rules laid down in the | 
books for the construction of statutes. We 
quote from (Dwarris. p. 699) “In applying | 


the maxims of interpretatiom the object is | 
'months the calculation of the annual amount 


throughout, first to ascertain and next to carry | 
into effect the intention of the framer. 


to one subject was governed by one spirit and | 
policy, and was intended to be consistent and | 
harmonious in its several parts and provisions. | 
It is, therefore, an established rule of law that 
all acts in pari materia are to be taken 
together, as if they were one law, and 


they are directed to be compared in the | 


construction of statutes, because they are | 
considered as formed upon one system 
and having one object in view.” Apply- 
ing this rule to the case now before us 
and considering the cited section with the act 
of 1863 as a later section of the same act, what 
reason could there be for confining it to an 
. election under the fifth and not applicable to | 
one under the seventh. Each would present a 

director elected for a term, one shorter than | 
the other but with no other difference. It | 
the term of the. newly elected persons to fill | 
the vacancy does not commence til] June, then | 
the inference we draw is that the appointment 

is to be made by the Board, to continue until | 
it can be filled by election by the people. If | 
it cannot be filled thus till June, then the ap- 
pointee will hold to that period. This isa 
more reasunable and consistent construction of 
the act than to hold the first appointment va- | 
cated by the mere electing of an individual to 
fill the vacancy, though the election be for any | 


practical purpose incomplete until by Jaw such 


| officers, 
fill the vacancy occasioned by the expiration 


/of June. 
| reason why the Legislature fixed the advanced 


| fusion to 
| Board and oust 
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person can enter upon the duties of the office. 
In striving to ascertain the true meaning of the 
act, as we have done, it seems more consistent 
with it to hold that one appointment is suffi- 


| cient, and not to require a second one after the 


election to fill the piace till June. The words 


of the act of 1863 are not that the term of of- 


fice for three years should commence, &c., but 
simply that the term of office of a School Di- 
rector, evidently referring to all such elected 
In this case as Mr. Derris elected to 


of Mr. Palmer’s term, is not this his term of 
office, and if so, when does the law say it shall 
commence? Certainly on the first Monday 
There was unquestionably a good 


time after the election for the advent of newly 
elected directors into office, as this would allow 
each Board to close up its year’s business with- 
out the intervention of new members, who 


| would not understand the engagements of the 


year. This rule is more important, too, now 
since elections under the Registry law are held 
in October, between four and five months after 
the organization of the Board. During these 


It is | of money required, the levy of a tax, arrange- 


to be inferred that a code of statutes relating | 


ment of schools, selection of teachers, and va- 
rious other of the complicated duties referred 
to in section 4, act of 1863 (Purd, supp. 1268, 
pl. 7), will mainly have been performed, and 
it would often lead to great difficulty and con- 
introduce new members into the 
incumbents who have been 
acting there under an appointment. The Leg- 
islature evidently thought that such changes 


| should be avoided if possible, when they 
|adopted the act of 1863, by extending the 


terms of those in office generally ; the provision 


| conceded that an officer elected for a full term 
| should not take his place in thé old Board. 


There was less reason for this rule under the 
former law, than now since the Registry law 
has changed the time of election. By holding 
that when a vacancy has been filled by the ap- 
pointment of the Board, the newly elected 


| supply shall not take office until June, we 


avoid the difficulties which have been sug- 


| gested, and mark out one uniform system which 


will. work readily and exactly. A vacancy 
will be kept filled by the appointment of the 


| Board through their business year, and then the 


elected official will take his place in the new 
Board for the unexpired balance of the term 
of him who caused the original vacancy. This 


| will in al] ordinary instances insure the har- 


In - arriving 


monious working of a Board. 
the same con- 


at this conclusion we fix 
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struction to the offices of Schoo] Directors, 
whether elected under the fifth or seventh sec 
tion of the act of 1854, because there seems to 


be no sufficient reason why similar words in > 


different sections of the same act should be 


differently affected by the later statute of 1863, | 


contrary, too, to what was the declared intent 
of the Legislature as to the first year’s opera- 
tion and effect of this latter act. Upon the 


consideration of the cases we cannot find that | 


the present incumbents, Messrs. Palmer, and 
Roth, are not entitled to claim, hold, and exer- 
cise the offices of School Directors as claimed 
by them in their answers to these writs. In 
the case then of H. W. Palmer judgment is 
entered for the defendant, Inthe case of C. 
Roth we could enter the same judgment, but 
a previous question is raised which it becomes 
our duty to dispose of. We are unable to see 
how E. B. Harvey has status in Court to main- 
tain this writ, as we cannot see how he is 
affected by the claims of the respondent. 
There were two, in our view, anticipated vacan- 
cies in the 1st ward, to be filled at the late Oc- 
tober election, but not actually to occur until 
the first Monday of next June—one of these 
for the remainder of the period since the ter- 
mination of Roth’s original term, two years 
from next June, for which Elias Robbins was 
evidently elected, and the other three years on 
the termination of the term of Stienhour, for 
which term Col. Harvey was as plainly voted 
forand elected. He cannot claim the office 
that Mr. Roth fills, as in June next Mr. Stein- 


hour will be obliged to make way for him, | 
whether Mr. Roth now remains in office or | 


not. Judgment of ouster now against him 
should not give the office to Col. Harvey. The 
latter then has no interest to authorize him to 
be a relator in this case under the rule laid 
down by the Supreme Court in Commonwealth 
vs. Cluley 6 P. F. S. 270. In the case of 
Charles Roth, then, we do adjudge that the 
relator, E. B. Harvey, has no right or title to 
maintain the information in the name of the 
Commonwealth, and that the said writ be and 
the same is hereby quashed, and wholly taken 
for naught. If we could sustain the writ then 

we would enter judgment for the defendant. 

J. N. Conyncnam. 
Presiding Fudge. 
a ES: ee 

ITEMS FROM REPORTS FOR NOVEMBER. 
159 teach- 
The veterans are noble teachers, and 


Apams.—All the schools are in operation. 
ers are employed. 


those who have entered the profession the present session 
seem to be succeeding very well. 

ALLEGHENY.—One feature in the selection of teachers 
by many boards of directors, commends itself, i. ¢., not to 
select any teacher for their schools whose certificate will 
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| not average No. 2, and always give preference to the 

highest grade of certificate they can get, grading the 

| salary from $40 up to $55 per month, according as the 
teacher may have a Ist, 2d or 3d rate certificate, Thus 
saying to the teacher: Strive fora first-class certificate, if 
not from any higher motive—as a means of pecuniary 
profit to yourselves. 

The rapidly increasing population in some parts of the 
| county, for the past year has demonstrated the necessity 
of more school accommodations, and especially is this the 
case in Reserve and McClure townships, and hence Re- 
serve has erected two very comfortable houses, and Mc- 
Clure one two-story brick house, built with all the mod- 
ern improvements and furnished with first-class furniture. 
Forty-one (41) public examinations were held, at which 
seven hundred and forty-four (744) applicants presented 
themselves, of whom five hundred and seventy-nine (579) 
were females; one hundred and sixty-five (165) males, 
| and the aggregate number of certificates granted was 

four hundred and thirty-two (432) provisional, together 
with twelve (12) professional. Out of the whole num- 
| ber of applicants, two hundred and forty (240) have never 
taught, which is an unusual number of new applicants. 
Of the three hundred and twelve (312) rejected appli- 
cants many of them can, by attention to their studies 
during this year, fully prepare themselves for a creditable 
examination on all the branches named in provisional 
certificates, although the grade for granting certificates for 
the next year will be still higher than was fixed for this. 

Beaver.—About forty teachers and a number of Direc- 
tors have organizé@ a Teachers’ Association which meets 
monthly on the second Saturday of each month. The 
movement promises good results. 

Cuzster.—T he school at the poor house is succeeding 
very well. It has proven an economical movement in- 
asmuch as the improved condition of the children ren- 
ders the outside demand for them greater, hence a less 
number to be supported by the county. 

On the 2d of December a meeting of the Directors 
was held in the Court House in West Chester; perhaps 
the first convention of the kind ever held. Somewhat 
of the animus of the meeting may be seen in the follow- 
ing resolutions which were reported by a committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose, and discussed at length by the 
Convention : 

1. Resolved, That the law exempting mortgages, 
judgments, etc., from taxation for school purposes, is 
found, in practice, to be detrimental to the interests of 
the common schools, and that we respectfully, but earz- 
estly ask for its repeal at the next session of the Legisla- 
ture. 

2. Resolved, That in consideration of the greater uni- 
formity attained thereby, and on grounds of economy,” 
this convention recommend that the School Board in each 
district furnish pupils the text books, at the expense of 
the district. 

3. Resolved, That the growing need of the Common 
Schools demands that a High School be established in 
each district, or (where more convenient) combination 
of districts, containing twenty or more pupils sufficiently 
advanced to attend the same, and that the teacher of 
such High School be made District Superintendent, to 
act in conjunction with the School Board. 

4. Resolved, That the salary of teachers should be de- 
termined by their acquirements, their skill in teaching, 
their experience and their term of service under the same 
Board. 

5. Resolved, That we recommend the adoption of the 
one session system, as most advantageous to the moral and 
intellectual growth of pupils, and convenience of parents 
and teachers. 
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6. Resolved, That this Convention recommend a | 
change in the school law in regard to Schoo! Directors, 
fixing the number at three. 

7. Resolved, That compensation should be allowed 
directors for time spent in discharge of official duties, not 
exceeding one day in each month. 

8. Resolved. That this convention recommend a change 
in the School Year, so that it will commence on the 2d 
Monday in April, instead of June, as at present. 

. Resolved, That the law in relation to the collec- 
tion of School Tax, be so amended as to have all such 
moneys paid directly into the Treasury: and making an 
addition to all not paid within a specific time, to pay the 
expenses of collecting. 


Vote on 1st Resolution—ayes, 290; nays, 53. 
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“ 2d “ “ 189; “ 107. 
“ 3d “ “ 103; “ 166. 
“ 4th “ “ 220; “ 71. 
“ sth “ “ 48; “ 201. 
“ 6th “ “ 73 “ 207. 
“ 7th “ “ 69; “ 190. 


“  §$th was unanimously adopted. 
“goth rejected. 


Cameron.—The County Institute at Emporium was a 
glorious triumph over opposition and prejudice. Every 
teacher in the County was present the first day. All but 
one at the second session. Four absentees was the great- 
est number reported at any roll call. The reward should 
be: * Well done,” Cameron. 

Ciinton.—In accordance with a resolution adopted by 
a meeting held at Great Island Hall on the 18th ult,, a 


meeting, largely attended, was held in the Court House, | 


at Lock Haven, on Tuesday evening, December 14th, to 
take action relative to the establishment of a State Nor- 
mal School. L. A. Mackey, Esq., was chosen as Presi- 


| and low wages. 


dent, and the following gentlemen were appointed as Vice- | . - : 
| one in Allen, one in Moore, two in L. M. Bethel, one 


Presidents: Judge Parsons, O. D. Satterlee and G. C. 
Harvey, of Lock Haven; Alexander Reed, of Wood- 
ward; J. W.Crawford, Chapman ; T. Wolf, Pine Creek ; 
Jas. T. Taylor and Judge Warrick, Lamar? Joseph 
Linn, Beech Creek ; James Steuart, Bald Eagle; John 
Rishel, Porter; John Grugan, Grugan; A. M. Coe, Al- 


lison; William Dy Keman, Leidy ; John Rowe, Logan, | 


and Henry Garman, Pine Creek. 

Secretaries: J. C. C. Whaley, G. D. Bowman and A. 
D. Boyd Henderson. 

On taking the chair the President addressed the meet- 
ing, reviewing the action taken at the last meeting, and 
distinctly stating the substance of the leading advantages set 
forth inthe remarks madeatthat meeting. Hethenstated 
that the object of this meeting was to receive the report 
of the committee appointed at that meeting, and to take 
such measures in reference thereto and in furtherance of 
the undertaking as might be deemed best. 

Rev. Shinn read the report of the committee, setting 
forth that the leading features of the position and articles 
of association include: 

1st, The thorough training and education of those 
preparing to become teachers. 

2d. To train in like manner other pupils inthe branches 
of a liberal education. 

34. Capital stock $100,000. 
each. 

4th. A Board of Trustees to consist of fifteen (15) 
members, to whom the erection of buildings, employ- 
ment of teachers, &c., is confided. 

The report was adopted. It was then moved and car- 
ried that when a sufficient number of signers be had to 
application for incorporation, that the application be made 
to the Court, and at the present term, if possible. 


4000 shares at $25 
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The meeting was then ably addressed by G. O. Deise, 
Esq., Rev. Jos. Nesbitt and Prof, A. N. Raub. 

A letter full of encouragement, was read from Hon. 
J. P, Wickersham, State Superintendent. 

Judge Mayer having been called upon, responded by 
saying that he had been recently so busy with the busi- 
ness of Court as not to have given the subject such an 
examination as to add anything interesting to the already 
exhausting and eloquent remarks made by those gentle- 
men who had preceded. He made however a happy turn 
in affairs when he suggested that the whole subject be 
reduced to the business point of obtaining subscriptions 
to stock and thus giving the matter a tangible shape. 

Thesc practical suggestions of the Judge took shape 
in the immediate subscription of twenty-one thousand 
and twenty-five dollars, ($21,025) which would seem to 
place the enterprise on vantage ground and insure suc- 
cess. 

Crawrorp.—The Institute passed off very pleasantly 
and successfully. 253 members were present. A Dis- 
trict Institute has been organized at Oil Creek Boro’, 
which gives promise of being a success in all respects. 

Detaware.—Thornbury, Haverford and Lower Chi- 
chester, have each built and furnished a new school 
house with the most approved furniture, 

Ente Ciry.—The attendance for November is the 
highest yet reached, being 90.7 per cent, on enrollment. 
The High School is now supplied with a fair amount of 
good apparatus. The evening schools are prospering ; 
over 200 in attendance. 

Huntincpon.—Teachers scarce—reason, short term 
Teachers plenty in the districts which 
have six months term and pay $40 per month. 

Mowroe.—As an experiment, an attempt was made to 
conduct the County Institute without aid from outside 
the county. The experiment was a success. 

NorTHAMPToNn.—Six new houses have been completed, 


in U. M, Bethel. A story has been added to one in 
South Bethlehem, and foundation walls for a splendid 
and much needed one, have been erected in the borough 
of Bethlehem. 

Pirrssurc.—The new Lincoln school building was 
dedicated with appropriate ceremonies on Saturday, Nov. 
27th. 

SomerseT.—Conemaugh district is “in the Union” at 
last, having accepted the Common School System. An 
action was brought against the old school Board for non- 
performance of duty in not opening the schools according 
to law. They were brought before the Court and sworn 
to perform their duty. There are now eight schools in 
operation in that district, 

Snyper.—All the schools are in opperation. A live 
corps of teachers is at work. A number of our best 
teachers were induced to remain in the county by being 
boarded gratuitously by the patrons. Four teachers who 
hold professional certificates were thus secured where the 
salary is only $25 per month. Washington district fui- 
nishes the common schools this year with twenty-seven 
teachers, being nine per cent. of its resident voters. 

Susquenanna.—About forty Directors have attended 
examinations, and a good interest has been manifested by 
many citizens. 

Wayne.—lIt is evident that public feeling is being 
aroused from the fact that the interest manifested 
in the: late County Institute grew daily and the audience 
increased to the very last. A few more such institutes 
would stimulate our teachers tonew effort and make them 
so alive to their work that the now prejudiced ‘directors 
and dormant community would be convinced of the utility 
of such institutions. 
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| all other matter pertaining to the schools of the county 


Braver.—A commodious school house has been com- | 


pleted in Industry township. Raccoon township is pre- 
paring to build several new school houses. The monthly 
meeting of the Association of the Graded School Teach- 
ers is awakening much interest in educational matters. . 

Beprorp.— Unless something at present not seen comes 
in the way, this will be a year of unusual success to the 
schools throughout the entire county. =. 

Braizx.—The Institute this year, was one of the most 
successful educational meetings ever held in the county. 
Of 123 active members whose names were enrolled, the 
average attendance was 109. 

Braprorv.— 374 schools are in session. Teachers for 
the most part are well qualified and seem to be interested 
in their work. 

Centre.—The County Institute was one of the most 
successful and effective ever held in the county and in 
point of numbers, the largest ever held in this section of 
the State. 230 teachers were in attendance at the Insti- 
tute while there are but 197 schools in the county. 

Crearrietp.— One school house in Bell district has been 
destroyed by fire. The directors of Burnside district have 
erected a very fine building after the most approved 
plans. 

Eriz.—An educational column has been opened in the 
Erie Gazette, under the charge of the County Superin- 
tendent, in which visitation of schools, announcement 


will appear. Directors and teachers are expected to con- 
tribute to its support. 
FRanxiin.—201 teachers at the County Institute, 


| being the largest number ever in attendance at an Insti- 


| 


of examinations, proceedings of educational meetings and | 
“- 


MAGAZINES IN SCHOOLS. 





An item which appears in the public press 
announces that the School Board of Chicago 
is considering the propriety of authorizing the 
use af magazines and newspapers in the public 
schools, in lieu of, or to supplement, serial 
readers. Chicago has the reputation of hav- 
ing an exceedingly well-ordered system of pub- 
lic instruction, and its Schoo] Board has earned, 
by a liberality in building and equipping school 
edifices, in adopting the most approved meth- 
ods of teaching, and by a manifest disposition 
to give new ideas a fair trial, a large share of no- 
toriety. 

In the primary school, as at present man- 
aged, at least one-half of the time is devoted to 
instruction in reading, or perhaps, to speak 
more accurately, to hearing reading lessons ; 
in the intermediate school, one-third; in the 
grammar school, one-quarter. 
method of procedure, with the use ‘of serial 


readers prepared for this special purpose, is | 
| ately. 


this time used to the best advantage ? 

The object to be aimed at in giving instruc- 
tion in reading is to enable the scholars to con- 
vey, by tones of the voice, the conceptions 
which the author had when he wrote. ‘These 


What shall we say of this last project? | 


By the ordinary | 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





' Even dumb animals understand these, and em- 


tones form a natural language of emotion. i and of the modulation required, what, a few 


tute in the county. 

Jerrerson.—The cause of education is brightening in 
this county, and high hopes are entertained for good re- 
sults from the active interest manifested by teachers 
everywhere in their labors. 

Porrsvitte.—The Directors are making application to 
the Legislature for the privilege of borrowing money to 
build schoo] houses. They intend to build good houses, 
reduce the tax, and pay the debt gradually, while 
those citizens who shall move out of the city in a few 
years will have the use of the houses without standing 
the brunt of the tax, and those who shall move in, will 
have the privilege of paying their share as well as of 
reaping the benefits. 

Scranton.—Total number on school roll, 1799; 
average attendance, 1470; per cent., 83. 

Wayne.—In securing teachers many of the Boards 
had no respect to the grade of certificates. As long as 
the Directors virtually say, paying one price to all, that 
they are satisfied with the lowest grade of teachers, and 
incompetency and inexperience shall be rewarded the 
same as professional skill, so long we shall have an 
inefficient corps of teachers. May the directors give up 
this practice and adopt the better one which is calculated 
to bring into the profession many more of bright intellect 
and drive the undeserving from the teachers’ ranks. 





ploy them. The dog quickly knows when his 
master is in a morose or kindly mood, and he 
leaves no question in the mind of the approach- 
ing stranger about his opinion of the rights and 
privileges of the domain. The infant, betore 
it is able to articulate any words, wi!l use the 
rising inflection when puzzled and seeking in- 
formation, and the falling in giving its assent. 
The boy upon the play-ground will adopt the 
correct pitch, tone, and inflection in his noisy 
disputations. We observe in each of these 
cases that in utterance, brutes, equally with 
children, use the tones which we denominate 
natural, whenever they distinctly conceive, and 
thoroughly feel, what they desire to express. 
This condition is imperative, and when it ex- 
ists they choose such tones, and utter them 
with such modulation, as they have learned 
from experience are suited to particular states 
of mind and feeling. 

We have said that the boy upon the play- 
ground uses the language of emotion appropri- 
But we here meet a difficulty. When 
the boy has abandoned play, and finds himself 
under the restraints of the school-room, ard 
rules and regulations of his text-book, he will 
read in a set, measured tone, devoid of spirit, 
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moments before, in ecstacies he uttered so well. | 

It must be acknowledged, that, to take a| 
child, in utter ignorance of the alphabet, and | 
to induct it into the habit of reading with that | 
naturalness which characterizes free and easy 
conversation, many grave difficulties are to be 
met. When he is first learning to recognize 
and utter the words which form even the 
simplest sentence, it seems inevitable that he 
will utter them simply as words, and not as, 
taken together, the expression of thought. 
Hugh Miller, as he tells us in his delightful 
autobiography, had gone on calling words after 
the old dame who taught him, without a sus- 
picion that any meaning was hidden behind 
them, until he had gone over many pages of 
the Old Testament; when, coming one day 
upon the record of Joseph and his brethren, it 
suddenly flashed upon his mind that reading 
was the art of finding stories in books. From 
that hour a new world was opened unto him, 
It was the new birth, the regeneration of his 
mind. The day of calling words, without 
the ability to drink in the thought which they 
embody, was at anend. Such a period as this 
comes in the school life of every child, earlier 
or Jater, depending in a measure on his capacity 
and temperament, but far more on the skill of 
the teacher, and the adaptability of the reading 
lesson to the child’s capacity and degree of 
mental maturity 4 

This last consideration is a fundamental one, 
in the solution of the difficulty which we have 
noticed. The dog growls when he feels in a 





threatening mood, or he yelps with excitement | 


when close upon the heels of his game, because 
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stand, and think about when his book is closed, 
he can adopt as his own thought; he can recite 
it to his companions, and when he reads it he 
reads it as he recites it. Hugh Miller under- 
stood the story of Joseph. His young heart 
was stirred with pity as he pursued the recital 
of the poor boy Joseph being wickedly sold 
away into slavery, and faken by rough hands 
to a strange land; but all the lessons that pre- 
ceded it, had been a blank to his mind, It is 
proper that a child should be taught to read 
the Bible, and many passages are excellent for 
practicing elocution ; but it is not well adapted 
as a text-book for reading in the primary school. 
The fact cannot be too strongly impressed, 
that the pupil must have in his own mind, or 
be able to grasp it as he proceeds, the thought 
that he is to express, or he cannot properly be 
said to read. As I now turn over the pages of 
the American First Class Book, compiled by 
Pierpont, which I read as a text-book, again 
and again, in my school days, I am filled with 
amazement, that there are so few pieces which 
I recognize as familiar. ‘There is the Sea 
Voyage, by Irving, the adventure of the Old 
Trapper, Campbell’s Field of Culloden, By- 
ron’s Song of the Greeks, and a few others, 
that [ vividly recall. But the great mass of 
the exercises, elegant in diction, and campact 
with reason and eloquence, are as though I had 
never seen them. I must have often uttered 
their phraseology, but as the parrot that calls 
its oft repeated words. The paragraph or 
verse was read as my turn came, but there was 
no revelation, only clouds and thick darkness. 
Two reasons may be assigned for this failure. 


he is thrilled with the frenzy of the chase. | The majority of the relations are, in the first 
The chase would be a tame affair, and his voice | place, of such a character that they require 


would be feeble and languid, if he compre- 
hended it not and felt no emotion. The boy 
screams at the top of his voice, or he sup- 
presses the tone to a whisper, as the thought 
or emotion seems to require. The kind of 
expression to be employed involves an act of 
judgment based upon a consideration of what 
is to be expressed, 

It seems plain, therefore, that if we would 
teach a child to read with that naturalness 
which characterizes his conversation, we must 
give him such reading lessons as he can com- 
prehend, and enter intothe spiritof. A disquisi- 
tion upon an abstruse subject entirely beyond 
his power of comprehension, he cannot read, 
though he may utter the words in which it is 
couched, The thought not being in his own 
mind, he cannot communicate it; or if the 
listener makes out the ideas from the words he 
utters, it is,from no virtue of his expression. 





On the contrary, a story which he can under- 


greater maturity of mind than I then possessed 
to become interested in them. There is a 
time when Mother Goose Melodies please 
most, then stories and legends, travels and stir- 
ring adventures, and finally the elements of al] 
knowledge. It is vain to attempt to force upon 
the mind unseasonable knowledge. Like crude 
and indigestible food taken into the stomach, or 
foreign substances in the atmosphere when in- 
haled, neither can be assimilated, and instead of 
nourishing and strengthening the body, they 
burden the organs, and weaken the appetite for 
wholesome aliment. 

A second reason of failure may be found in the 
fact that the lessons are, in the main, short, prin- 
cipally brief extracts, incomplete, torn from their 
connections, with rarely a hint given of time, 
place, or circumstance, which could reveal oc- 
casion or context. To one acquainted with 
the compositions from which they were ex- 
tracted in their entirety, these brief fragments 
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might possess interest ; but to one ignorant of | 
all this, the difficulty of fathoming their mean- | 
ing, or of being moved by them,’is ofttimes | 


insurmountable. 
In summing up what we have considered, it | 


appears evident, that one must comprehend | 


what he is to utter, before he can possibly 
adopt the tones of voice appropriate to its ex- 
pression; as a consequence to this, that the 
lesson must be suited to the capacity of the 
pupil ; and finally that instruction will be suc- 
cessful in proportion as regaid is had to these 
principles. ‘The conditions of success being 
stated, we may now inquire whether anything 
can be found in newspapers and magazines, that 
will interest the pupil, and be better suited to 
his needs and capacity, than are found in the 
serial readers. 

The articles likely to be selected from mis- 
cellaneous sources would probably be complete, | 
and in this respect would possess a great advan- | 
tage over the brief and disconnected extrac:s | 
of the readers. The interest which will a- 
tach to the perusal of a complete story, or dis- 
quisition upon any subject whatever, will be 
incomparably greater than can attach to a brief | 
paragraph or two cut from some part of it. | 
The range of subjects which can be comprised 
in a reading-book is exceedingly limited, and 
often much more so than would be practicable 
by a more judicious selection and arrangement. 
To remedy this defect the number of books in 
a series has been greatly multiplied, so that now 
it is made to comprise from six to eight | 
volumes. But as each number is complete in 
itself, and each constructed on nearly the | 
same plan, the remedy is only partial. 
The selections from magazines would also 
possess the advantage of being of present 
interest and importance. ‘The pupil would be 
enabled to know what is going on in the world, 
and to keep up with the times. A taste would | 








| a class-room exercise, 
| elevated and ennobling, the style must be pure, 
/and the treatment such as to insure attention. 
| It would not probably be safe to allow teach- 
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thus be formed for useful and interesting read- 
ing, and a habit formed of selecting it for 
one’s self. A careful watch of miscellaneous 
| sources would thus enable the teacher to 
| remedy the defects of the class-book, and to 
suppplement it with great advantage. The 
sluggish faculties of the child may be quickened, 
and the lack of skill in the teacher be circum- 
vented, by a judicious introduction of pieces of 
absorbing interest. ‘The emotional nature is a 
powerful ally in education, and should be en- 
listed wherever practicable. 

There are, however, some well settled prin- 
ciples of selection by which the choice of 
pieces should be hedged about. Not every 
article that will interest a child is suitable for 
The sentiment must be 


| ers of variable tastes and intelligence, full free- 


dom of selection. Some well-considered regu- 
lations would be necessary. Limitation of 
choice to periodicals in which only standard 


| writers are employed, might prove a whole- 
| some rule, 


We notice that the publishers of 
Our Young Folks, one of the oldest and most 


reputable magazines of its class, doubtless 
| recognizing a want that was beginning to be 


felt, have, during the past year, paid special 
attention to adapting some portion of the mat- 
ter it contains to use in the school-room. The 
variety and judicious selection of subjects 
marked out for treatment in their prospectus, 
and the eminent talent employed upon it, in- 
sure it as a safe and trustworthy work for the 
object proposed. Other magazines will doubt- 
less follow in the fuotsteps of this pioneer, in 
offering suitable class-room exercises, as the de- 
mand is more fully recognized. 
Samuet P, Bates. 
Harrisburg, Dec. 25th, 1869, 











THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 





It is characteristic of human egotism to exalt | 
the age in which one lives as the most brilliant | 
of ages, and the country of which one is the | 
citizen as the greatest of nations. ‘The old | 
Pharisaism, so well portrayed in the gospel, is | 
still a weakness of nations and of countries, as | 
well as of individuals. And yet a candid com- 
parison of the present with the past, and of | 
one’s own country with other nations is not | 
offensive to the most virtuous modesty. The | 





great facts of the nineteenth century stand out 


_ so conspicuously above the achievements of any 


preceding century that it would be affectation 
of humility not to recognize and speak of them. 

Every student of history and well-wisher to 
the human family necessarily asks the time of 
day in the world’s progress, and closely scru- 
| tinizes the meaning of the important facts of 
'the hour and of the age. Curious to divine 
somewhat of the future condition of the world, 
_ he studies the past and analyzes the Frevailing 
forces of the present. 
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purpose of crucifying all selfishness and living 


The great fact of the nineteenth century is 
only for God. The very deserts were lumin- 


its superiority over all previous centuries in 
material progress. It was probably in respect | ous with penitence, penance and prayer. Call 
to intellectual and moral improvement that the | this superstition; but it had a mission which 
philosopher said, «God takes a step and ages | humanity required. Nothing short of such 
have rolled away,” since, in material advance- | spiritual excess was able to waken the world 
ment, God has taken many steps even during | at large to the new faith, hope, and love, out of 
the two-thirds of the nineteenth century now | which was to spring the new civilization. 
elapsed. Great inventions and discoveries give | Paganism was to be overcome, the horrors of 
us the command of almost infinite mechanical | the gladiatorial shows were to be banished, 





forces. 
railways across continents and over mountains, 
and telegraphs lines unobstructed even by the 
widest ocean, stamp the age as surprisingly 
brilliant. 

There have been other brilliant epochs, and 
perhaps, were proper allowance made for their 
limited resources, they would suffer no depre- 
ciation in comparison with our own. 


The fourth century before Christ, when the | 


philosophies of Socrates, Pythagoras, Plato, and 
Zeno were fully impressing the Grecian mind, 


and when culture was developing the perfection | 


of art, was a truly brilliant epoch. 

The lapse of twenty-two centuries has scarce- 
ly diminished its glory. Even the nineteenth 
century bows respectfully to the old masters. 
Of Plato, Prof. Ferrier said: ‘All false philos- 
ophy is Plato misinterpreted, all true philosophy 


is Plato rightly understood ;” and another has | 


said that he would prefer to err with Plato than 
to be true with any other man. 

But that age shone only for the few. There 
were ten slaves for every freeman, and virtuous 


women had no privileges except to remain | 


closely at their homes and think of nothing but 
their domestic duties. Only courtezans like 


Theodota, the admired of Socrates, and Aspa- | 


sia, the soul of Pericles, enjoyed any freedom 
or received any honorable consideration. 
Of course the first century is luminous above 


all other ages with moral light, for the three | 
years of the active life of Christ did more for | 
humanity than all the philosophers and artists | 


and sages before and since have accomplished. 


From that time down to the closing years of | 
the 18th century the struggle of the race was a | 


moral one. The whole earth was to be civil- 
ized, developed and reformed. Old civiliza- 
tion ard old institutions had served their pur- 
pose and fulfilled their mission. They had 
proved inadequate to the support of a universal 
and permanent civilization. Had it been 
otherwise, Greece and Rome had not fallen, 
nor had Christianity been necessary. 

The first three centuries of our era were dis- 
tinguished by the mighty moral force so strik- 
ingly exhibited in Asceticism. Multitudes 
abjured kindred, country, and the world for the 


Steam navigation around the globe, | 


universal slavery to be abolished, and a totally 
| new order to be inaugurated. What but such 
| excess of zeal could have induced the hermit in 
| the year 404 to plunge into the arena for the . 
| purpose of parting the combatants, and die un- 
der a shower of stones from the enraged spec- 
| tators? That was the last cf the gladiatorial 
| barbarity. 

| The next great century was the sixth, in 
which monarchism, run down in the East 
_ under abuses, was rejuvenated in the West and 
| placed on a new basis. The monasteries of 
Europe became great centers of model life in 
| both a moral and material character. They 
| were not only schools of religious discipline, 
| but of mechanical and agricultural improve- 
;ment. In France, the Low Lands, and in 
| Germany, stupendous forests were felled and 
| immense swamps drained and converted into 
Eden gardens by the labor of the monks. This 
is a great fact not fully appreciated. Slavery 
| had dishonored and debased labor. The monks 
| who were venerated by all the world removed 
the stigma and rendered more efficient the 
moral force in abolishing slavery. The stu- 
dents were all in the monasteries, beeause all 
| the books were there, and thus the most pious 
and the most learned co-operated in elevating 
labor to an honorable consideration. Slavery 
| soon gave way, and in the thirteenth century 
| it was totally abolished. 

The tenth century is noted for the origin of 
chivalry. The commingling of two great 
forces produced the age of chivalry. The 
| peaceful, powerful piety of Christianity met 
the unconquerable military spirit of the Euro- 
pean tribes, and hence chivalry. Laugh as we 
may, this institution had an indispensable mis- 
sion which it fulfilled. It did its work well, 
but did not die until Don Quixotte laughed it 
to death. 

Then came in the eleventh century, the 
epoch of the Crusades, whose object it was to 
rescue the Holy Land from the conquering 
disciples of Mohammed. This was the great 
fact of the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. They were the crowning glory of 
chivalry, and were an indispensable force in 
the moral progress of the world. 
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By this time the mind of the sages had been | 
sufficiently awakened and disciplined to engage | 
in science and art. Hence the new revelations | 
of beauty by the Italian painters, who emu- 
lated the master pieces of Greece. 

In the fifteenth century came the art of 
printing, just in time to supply the general de- | 
sire for knowledge created by the powerful 
agencies we have noticed. This century closed 
with the discovery of America, to afford room 
and liberty for the great development that was 
through all these ages being prepared. 

All the institutions we have noticed sunk 
into gross corruption, and the sixteenth cen- 
tury produced the “ Peasant’s Son” to lead a 
reform at once majestic and sublime. Luther, 
from the hovel of humility and toil, became 
the master-spirit of a stupendous regeneration. 
Not merely was Protestantism the work of his 
hands, but Catholicism itself has been enabled 
by him to march to the anthem of Progress. 

The sixteenth century was also the Eliza- 
bethan age, and especially the age of Shaks- 
peare. 

The seventeenth century is noted for its 
science, philosophy, literature, and eloquence. 
The material for universal education was large- 
ly accumulated. 

The eighteenth century would be almost 
silent in its activities were not its closing 
period distinguishtd for great progress in 
manufactures, and for the war of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, that gave the continent to 
liberty, and to progress untrammeled by the 
clogs of older institutions. 

The work of bringing humanity up from 
savagism has been a tedious and a terrible 
struggle. It required the labor and changes of 
four thousand years to prepare for announcing 
the great doctrine of Charity and Universal 
Brotherhood. It required eighteen hundred 
years to bring the world into a mora] condition 
favorable for the rapid realization of that doc- 
trine in its general practical blessings. 

The work of the nineteenth century in ma 
terial progress has been so great as to some- 


what eclipse its moral advancement, which is | 


eminently creditable. What was our situation 
two-thirds of a century ago? The streets of 
our cities were lighted with oil, and the Presi. 
dent of the United States traveled on horseback 


from the Capitol to his home at Monticello. | 
For the first quarter of the century the stage | 
coach was the speediest and most agreeable | 


mode of travel, though the steamboat was be- 
ginning to develop « “itself to some measure of | 
speed and comfort. Now what do we see? 
One can make the transit of the ocean in a | 
few days, cross the continent in six days, and | 
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| every morning and evening read the news of 
_the day and hour of every part of the civilized 


world! When civilization shall have gathered 
in the remaining portion of 1,300,000,000 of 


| people on the globe, one may go tothe “ utter- 


most corner of the earth,” and converse as if 
face to face, with his friends at the antipodes. 
We have only to fill up the distance between 
these great monuments to the genius, the 
science and the enterprise of the nineteenth 
century with the infinite improvements of less 
magnitude, though of great importance, in or- 
der to realize the true picture of the age in 
which we live. 

As all epochs have had their characteristic 
impulses and institutions, which have tempo 
rarily dominated as controlling forces, so the 
great results of this century have furnished in- 
centives and roused human forces in harmony 
with themselves, 

The spirit of the age is the spirit of the rail- 
way and the telegraph—the spirit of enterprise 
in material development. What else could be 
expected from such new and revolutionary 
agencies? 

Steam in the factory and steam on the water 
wrought a great revolution in human energy, 
but the railway and the telegraph have pro- 
duced a graud insurrection of human powers. 
Enterprise is the spirit of the age. So great 
are the triumphs of enterprise, that it seems to 
have almost beeome the god of this nether 
wold. Weare almost idolators, because hu- 
man nature has been unable to fully sanctify by 
genuine piety the development of its powers 
for material achievement. The Railway and 
the Telegraph must expend their power upon 
the human mind before man’s other and higher 
faculties control his life. 

There is reason to believe that these incen- 
tives are now so fully expending themselves 
that the closing quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury will be as remarkable for the love of truth 
and beauty, and all excellence, as this third 
quarter is notable for its material enterprise. As 
God in Nature works forall, the impending new 
epoch will reveal to the giants of enterprise 
the God in man that must also work for all. 
Enterprise is the outgrowth of liberty, and the 
extension of liberty is indispensable to the uni- 
Hence we now 
behold all people aspiring to freedom and to 
knowledge. Italy has stepped forward. Ger- 
many has advanced. Spain is striding forward. 
_ England, free as she boasted herself, is agitated 
with the higher aspirations of her people. 

France has but gained a victory over the 
| greatest of rulers, and thought is there much 
freer than it was. In the American Republic 
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four millions of slaves—whose existence s0 | 
long under the “created free and equal !” 

Declaration of Independence will forever ex- | 
cite the astonishment of the world—have been 
set at liberty. Our own country, therefore, | 
has had a work to do for freedom in the nine- | 
teenth century, as well as all other nations, | 
And yet in “free America” slavery, though it 
died under the demand of enterprise for our 
material good, yet its death distinguished the 
age by the most gigantic civil war that the 
world has ever known. 

Rapidly are al] things preparing for the New 
Age—the age of Liberty, Equality, and Fra- 
ternity—the true Christian trinity, the ideal of 
all the priests, apostles, and prophets of all na- 
tions and ages ot the past.—Cincinnati Times. 
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[The following able and timely Report of the Special | 
‘Committee of the Board of School Controllers of Phila- 
delphia, in reference to a Superintendent of Public | 
Schools for that city, is, we believe, from the pen of | 
Hon. H. C. Hickok, former State Superintendent of | 
Common Schools of Pennsylvania, and now a member | 
of the Board of Controllers of Philadelphia. With such | 
men to direct her school affairs, this great city should not 
long be a laggard upon the march.—Ep. | 


Zo the Board of Controllers of Public Schools | 
of the First School District of Pennsylvania. 
The Special Committee on the School Super- | 


intendency, respectfully present the following | e 


Report: 

Organization and system are essential to the | 
successful administration of Public School af. | 
fairs; especially in a community so large as | 
ours, and so rapidly growing. 

The proper organization of a Public Schoo) | 
system, as understood and operated in this | 
country, isso simple as to be self-evident. To | 
state the case is to decide the policy. 

With most of the leading features of a well- | 
arranged system of public instruction, our peo- | 
ple are already familiar. School-buildings and 
furniture, teachers and text-books, they know | 
to be indispensable. They understand the ne- 
cessity for grades in schools, from the Primary 
to the High School, in order to the proper 
classification of pupils and arrangement of | 
studies, and the suitable division of labor among | 
teachers. They recognize the propriety of | | 
Normal Schools for the due training of teachers 
for the Public Schools; of a competent Board | 
of Examiners to grant certificates; and of 
Teachers’ Institutes for the improvement of 
teachers already in the field. And they are 
accustomed to the agency of Controllers and 
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mon ground, and are conscious of no material 


differences of opinion. 
But there is with us, one element yet want- 


| ing to fill up the outline, and round out the full 


proportions of a symmetrical and complete 
schoo] system. 

Next to its teaching force and means of sup- 
port, an indispensable requisite to the full suc- 
cess of any system of education, is the general 
supervision of the schools sy experts in the art 
of teaching. 'This principle—the professiona 
supervision of schools—is everywhere alike 
applicable, in town and country, city and vil- 
lage; and furnishes the key to the revolution - 
in the workings of Public School systems dur- 
ing the last fifteen years, throughout the north- 
ern half of the republic, especially in our large 
cities. It has also been the executive main- 
spring of educational efforts in the Southern 
States, since the close of the rebellion. 

Your Committee have not been able to dis- 
cover anything in the condition or prospects of 
the First School District, to make it an excep- 
| tion*to the universal rule. On the contrary, 


| they are of the impression that a more inviting 


field for its beneficent agency cannot readily be 
found, 

The Committee on revision of Studies, al- 
luded to this subject, in their general report 
10th, 1868, and stated with great 
force and justness, that “no plan of general 
ducation, the success of which depends upon 
the conduct of others, however solicitous these 
may be in the performance of their duties, can 
be complete without a supervisory head. We 
mean, of one who, having the confidence and 


| affection of the teachers, shall act in harmony 


with them, ready and watchful to discover de- 
ficiencies in the system, and to recommend to 
the consideration of the Board such improve- 
inents as his own experience~ and that of 


| other cities may from time to time suggest. 


| Thus we should be constantly advised by one 
who, thoroughly accomplished in his duties, 
would be enabled to direct his whole attention 
to the large field of instruction covered by the 
schools of the First School District of Penn- 
sylvania.” 

If this timely admonition had been heeded, 
and a really competent Schoo] Superintendent 
placed in the field at the same time with our 
revised course of studies, nearly two years of 
lost time would, in the judgment of your Com- 
mittee, have been saved; our teachers have 
been less bewildered; the Board relieved from 
| perplexing embarrassments; and needed modi- 
fications ascertained and settled at a much ear- 


Directors in the general and local government | lier day. 


of the system. ‘Thus far we stand on com. | 


Your Committee do not propose to them- 
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selves any elaborate discussion of this subject 
in detail. 
remarkable era of educational light, activity 
and progress, for such a line of argument. It 
is no longer an open question. They point at 
once to the living, unanswerable demonstra- 
tion furnished by New York City, with her 
corps of Superintendents ; Boston, Baltimore, 


Washington, Louisville, Cincinnati, St. Louis, | 


Chicago, Milwaukie, Cleveland, Buffalo, and a 
score of other cities where this mode of super- 
vision is as much an established part of their 
school machinery, as fuel and furniture, text- 
books and teachers; and where the superiority 
of the results produced, vindicates, beyond all 
peradventure, the wisdom of the policy. 


What Congress would be in attempting to | 
conduct a war without a general in the field; | 
the directors of our leading railway company | 


without a general and division superintendents 
in immediate charge of their road; or a ma- 
chine shop without a foreman; the Board of 
Control] practically is, without a skilled and 
efficient agent to supervise, and periodically-re- 
port upon, the work of tuition in the schools. 

To legislate is one thing; to administer, is 
another and a very different thing. The 


Board of Control is a legislative body mainly ; | 


and in the nature of things it can never, either 
of itself or through any of its committees, 


reach, stimulate and mould the working life of | 
What official and authentic in- | 
formation has the Board to-day, of the condi- | 


our schools. 


tion of the schools under its charge, or the 
fidelity with which the course of instruction, 


or any other prescribed regulations are carried | 


out? None! Then why grope in the dark 
any longer? Why not place ourselves at once 
in the line of intelligently directed progress ? 

The principle under consideration, is already 
conceded in our own practice. We have a 


Superintendent of Schoo] Buildings and repairs, | 


whose services are indispensable; a Superin- 
tendent of Music, without which there could 
be no uniform system in that important, but 
long neglected branch of education; and nine- 
tenths of our teachers, the assistants, have been 
for years under the nominal jurisdiction of 
their respective principals. Why not give 
supervision a more extended and serviceable 
application, in a direction more vitally impor- 
tant than any other? \ 

The School Superintendent would be as 
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committees would accompany him on 


The:~ 


It is too late in the day, in this | his school visitations at their pleasure; and it 


| is very desirable they should do so, in order to 
| profit by any suggestions he may have to make, 
| and to judge for themselves of the performance 
| of his official duties. Scrupulously respecting 
| their local jurisdiction and authority, and re- 
| porting tothem upon such matters, coming 
under his observation, as belong to them to 
| regulate, a mutual good understanding, ocnefi- 
| cial to the schools, would soon be had, and 
| more uniformly harmonious relations establish- 
ed between them and the Board of- Control. 
The only objection worthy of considera- 
tion, is a sensitive apprehension on the part of 
teachers, that they may fall intu bad hands. 
Here there should be no mistake. The duties 
to be performed, and the extent and peculiar 
condition of the field of labor, are such as to 
| challenge and reward the best efforts of the 
| best and ablest men in the ranks of the profes- 
_sion. None others should be thought of. 
| The incumbent of this important office 
should not only possess literary and scientific 
| attainments equal to the position, and skill and 
| experience in the art of teaching that should 
| place him at the very head of his profession— 
_ coupled with energy of character and executive 
ability—but he should be devoted to the cause 
| for its own sake; and his known character for 
integrity and sound judgment, should be such 
as to inspire confidence and command respect, 
and win, through the influence of those quali- 
_ ties, the co-operation and support of the teach- 
ers with whom he would officially come in 
contact. No one should be selected whom the 
| leading teachers of the city could justly regard 
as their inferior in professional skill and attain- 
ments; or of whose disinterested motives, and 
judicial firmness, courtesy and impartiality, 
| there could be any reasonable doubt. Anti- 
quated routine would be lamentably out of 
| place in this connection, worse indeed than 
useless; and a scheming trimmer, with per- 
sonal ends to serve, would simply be intolera- 
ble. 
Aside from this, supposed danger, teachers 
have everything to hope, and nothing that they 
ought to fear, from the proposed supervision. 
Rightly administered, its inevitable tendency is 
to improve the schools, and elevate the stand- 
ing and protect the rights of teachers. The 
teaching profession should be, to a large ex- 





useful to the Sectional Boards asto the Board of | tent, in its own hands; and nowhere is it bet- 
Control. Having to do mainly with the | ter organized for mutual improvement, and the 


methods of instruction, and the appliances of | common defence of its interests, than where it 
the teaching art, there could be no conflict of | is under the leadership of an accomplished and 
jurisdiction, as his duties in this respect would | sympathizing official head, with whom its mem- 
cover ground they do not pretend to occupy. bers can advise, and to whom they can appeal; 
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and around whom they can rally in cordial 
unity of sentiment and purpose. 
At this point a collateral subject forces itself 


upon the attention, and compels a passing no- | 
tice. Before any educational machinery can | 
be successfully operated, it must be properly | 


adjusted, the parts fitted to each other, and 


each part limited to its appropriate functions. | 


Otherwise there will be no system, and with- 
out system no success. The superintendency 


will not of itself supply defects in other parts | 


of the organization, though it would eventuate 
in pointing them out. We have the e/ements 
of a very superior school system, but, loosely 


organized in their relations to each other; and | 
with antagonisms between grades, and jealous- | 


ies between schools and sections as unseemly 


and unwise, as /Esop’s fabled conflict for su- | 


premacy between the members of the human 
body. This is partly owing to ambition and 
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| them, as is the case under existing arbitrary 
| regulations, which cripple them, yet fail to 
_ benefit the Grammar Schools. 

| Nor is it correct to measure the value of our 
Public School system solely by special in- 
stances of talent amongst its graduates. That 
standard belongs to a past age when only the 
few were educated, and thus outshone the 
/many. Our schools are established, for the 
| masses, the commonwealth of mind, rich and 
poor alike—for the common benefit and the 
common protection, regardless of the accidents 


| of life—Grammar and High Schools for those 


| who have the leisure and capacity to reach’ 


them; Primaries and secondaries for those who, 
from whatever cause, can go no further; and 
the system is to be judged, not by exceptional 
| cases, as is claimed for it in some quarters, but 
| by the pervading atmosphere of intelligence and 
| moral culture which it diffuses throughout so- 





the instincts of self-preservation on the part of | ciety. Its biessings fall upon the community, 
teachers, and partly to the want of harmony | not in meteoric showers, but ‘ like the dews of 
between the school authorities; but the result | heaven, unseen and unfelt, save in the freshness 
is that each part of the system presents the neg- | and beauty which they contribute to produce.’ 
ative pole of the battery to every other part,| The proper adjustment of the broken rela- 
and thus they repel instead of attracting each | tions between the Grammar Schools and the 
other and working in harmony. | two institutions next above them is a tempting 
The First School District should be regarded | subject for discussion here, but belongs to other 
as a unit; and the School Boards and Sections, | committees, and we leave it, with the single 
with the several grades of schools, as parts of | remark, that the promotion of pupils from one 
one common whole, attaining their highest use- | grade to another on any other ground than 
fulness in their proper relations to the general | qualifications, would seem to be more curious 
system—in exact proportion to the clearness | than tenable. 
with which their status is defined, and their fi-| To return—the only legal obstacle to the 
delity in confining themselves to their appro- | appointment of a School Superintendent is the 
priate jurisdiction. want of funds to meet the necessary expense. 
A Grammar School should be a Grammar | They cannot be had unless applied for; and 


School, no more, no Jess; and so of al] the 
other grades, whether High, Normal or Pri- 
mary, and each be protected from encroach- 
ment or undue pressure from any other—with 


no more friction or difficulty in promotions | 


from the Grammar Schools to the High School, 
than from a Primary to a Secondary, or a Sec- 
ondary to aGrammar School. In no other city 


but ours is there any. The examinations for | 
promotion, all the way through to the High | 


School, should also be under one uniform and 
impartial rule, applicable to all grades alike. 


Justice is an element in school administrations | 


that cannot prudently be overlooked or disre- 
garded. ; 


The Hh School should not be permitted | 


‘to dominate the system, and oppress the Gram- | 


mar Schools, in furtherance of its own supposed 
interests, as is said to have been the case in 
former years; neither should the High School 
and the Girls’ Normal School be cut off from 
their vital connection with the grades below 


| duly asked for, it js incredible that the respect- 
| ful and united appeal of this high board of ed- 
ucation, charged with the supreme responsibil- 
| bility of public instruction in this second city 
of the continent, should fall unheeded upon the 
ear of both City Councils and the Legislature. 
From one or the other we have the right to 
expect a favorable response, if they be duly 
advised of our wants in this regard. The ap- 
pointment of a Special Committee is therefore 
_ recommended to represent the Board of Con- 
trol before those bodies, and endeavor to pro- 
cure an appropriation for this purpose. 
| It would be good policy and the truest econ- 
| omy, to provide the Superintendent at the out- 
set, with two able assistants; one for the Con- 
| solidated Schools, most of which are in the ru- 
ral districts and should be kindly fostered; and 
| one to devote himself to the Primary Schools, 
| whose importance is sometimes lost sight of, 
| but cannot well be overestimated. The com- 
| paratively slight additional expense would bear 
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no comparison to the resulting advantages 
of the proposed arrangement. New York 
City has five Assistant Superintendents, and 
work for al] of them. We require only two 
under existing circumstances, but those we 
should have. It would be a labor of love with 
many teachers to perform this attractive aux- 
iliary service. 

This subject is, in every aspect, one of the 
most important that can occupy the attention 
of the Board. In legal parlance it is a ‘con- 
dition precedent’ to the much desired improve- 
ment in our schools. Our present presiding 
officer, and in former years Presidents Fletcher 
and Shippen, made it a leading point in their 
annual reports. It presses home upon us now, 
with an ever-increasing urgency and force that 
will not be put off, but must become more im- 
portunate with every month’s delay. 

There can be no better time than now to 
move in the matter; and some decisive action 
seems to be due to our schools, to the reputa- 
tion of the Board, and to an indulgent and for- 
bearing public that hoped much from the new 
Board of Control, and is stil] patiently await- 
ing the fulfilment of those hopes. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Henry C. Hicxox, Cd’n. 
Cuarzes F. Aspor, 
StepHen H. Smitn, 
Phila. Dec. 14, 1869. Committee 


THE BIBLE IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 





The action of the 
the city of Cincinnati, in excluding the Bible 
from the Public Schools of that city, has been 


Board of Education of 


Pennsylvania School ‘fournal. 
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| principle which has thus far successfully re- 


sisted every attaek made upon it, and it will 
continue to do so to the end of time. The 
Bible is the foundation upon which this prin- 
ciple rests, and to attempt to ostracise that 
book from the schools, or the public councils, 
is a step in the wrong direction, which will as 
certainly be punished, and that severely, as the 
violation of the natural law produces pain. 
Has this people learned no lesson from the war 
just passed? Was that not caused by our at- 
tempt to make slavery the supreme power on 
this Continent, and to pervert the Bible as 
justifying this accursed system? Inthe end we 
were humbled to the dust; but we saw no way 
of deliverance, until we wrote upon our ban- 
ner, the glorious motto: ** The oppressed shalb 
go free in all our borders.” Nor could we 
tranquilize the country, after the war had 
ceased, until we resolved that every man should 
be the equal of every other man before the 
law. And do we propose to invite another 
judgment from Heaven by declaring the Word 
of God an improper book to be read in our 
schools? Wesincerely hope not. We are no 
bigoted sectarists. We would not proscribe 
any man for conscience sake. We hold to en- 
tire freedom for every person upon questions 
of religious belief; but we maintain that no 
man who believes in the existence of God, 
can or dare reject the Bible. The man who 


| denies God, may be a citizen of this country 
by birthright, but he cannot become so by 


| be so. 


a subject of criticism, al] ver the country. | 


The volume of public sentiment seems to be 


on the side of continuing Bible reading and | 
rock rolls back the waves which dash against 


condemnatory of the action of the board. 
The tew who have taken the side of those who 
favor the exclusion cf the Bible, have been 
careful not to give any very cogent arguments 
in support of their position. If morality and 
virtue are to be commended, and that they 
should be all will admit, why should the 
source and standard of aj] moral and reli- 
gious truth—which is the Bible—be declared 
an improper book to be read in our Public 
Schools? Mere intellectuality, and knowledge 
alone, cannot uphold a nation; virtue alone can 
do that. Egypt, Rome and Greece, are 
mlarcholy examples that art, science, litera- 
ture and enlightenment, while they may make 
a nation illustrious, can never save a people 
from disintegration, demoralization, decay and 
ruin. The Christian religion is based upon a 





adoption; nor can he fill any office, which re- 
quires that he should take an ** oath of office,” 
nor serve upona jury, nor give evidence ina 
Court of Justice. And it is meet that it should 
The Bible, as it is now accepted, has 
received the approval of the most eminent 
scholars, and it has withstood the cavilings of 
skeptics, and the criticisms of infidels as the 


it. The Bible is the grand herald, proclaim- 
ing God toman. Itis the only chart by which 


| man can pilot his way through life, and escape 


the whirlpools which would drag him down 
to death. It is the magna charta of freedom. 
It is the ** book of books;” and sad will be the 
day, which sees the Bible declared as of less 
consequence than the primer, the spelling book, 
and thedictionary. Let it be read everywhere, 
in the schoo!, the public assembly, the legisla- 
tive hall, the forum, the workshop,the family. 
Let its golden precepts te practised, and every 


man shall fee] that under the egis of the gol © 


den rule,—** Whatsoever ye would that.men 
should do unto you. do ye even so unto them” 
—that there shall be both liberty and safety.— 
True Democrat. 
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HOW TO SPOIL A SCHOOL AND DIS. 
GRACE A TEACHER. 


School Boards need not be concerned about 
getting teachers, til] some persons out of em- 
ployment come and apply for situations ; and 
then they can have their choice, especially on 


the score of cheapness; and if those whom | 
they choose do not suit, they can discharge | 


them and get others. Since teachers’ wages 
are paid promptly, and in greenbacks, candi- 
dates will not be lacking, 
not like to go to school, or if any parents are 
dissatisfied, do not neglect your business to as- 
certain the cause. You will not dare to im- 
pute to the young hopefuls the charge of indo- 
lence, dislike for study and strict discipline, or 
any Jack of appreciation of learning. But just 
conclude that there is something wrong, for 
which the only remedy is the dismissal of the 
teacher and the employment of another. If 
you are not able to prefer and sustain before 
the County or City Superintendent, such dis- 


tinct accusations against your teacher as will | 
require his certificate to be annulled, you can | 


easily spread the report that there is not a pupil 


that does not hate him, nora parent that is | 


not dissatisfied. If you cannot get him “turned 


out,” make his situation so uncomfortable as | 


to compel him to resign, and Jet public rumor 
take care of the rest. 

When any one feels aggrieved because his 
wishes are not gratified, he can retaliate by in- 
stigating mischief and insubordination among 
the pupils, for which the teacher will be held 
accountable. Then he may exhibit his saga- 
city by attributing it all to a disregard of his 
plans and notions. If your teacher be a new- 


If any pupils do | 
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| people to understand. Their advancement in 
learning and interest in gaining knowledge need 
| not concern you, If they do not like the 
school, blame the teacher. Never fail to in- 
| form your children what teachers are bound 
| to do, and what they have no right todo. If 
| you fear that your teachers will punish too 
severely, or attempt to enforce regulations too 
| strict, let them know that in that case they will 
| hear from you, and you will have redress in 
| some way. 

Frequently entertain your children with 
| glowing accounts of your own schoolboy 


pranks and cunning peccadilloes; they will . 


| readily understand whether you applaud or 
| condemn them, and you may stir up their am- 
| bition to be smart. The interior arrangement 
of a school house need not concern you. It 
is not your house, and your children are there 
only a part of the time. Lastly, whatever 
about the school does not suit you, make it 
known, especially to the pupils. Think how 
you exhibit your sagacity when you direct at- 
tention to faults that nobody else can see. It 
in spite of all opposition, the school goes on 
peaceably, regard yourself completely outwit- 
ited. If anything displeases you, go and re- 
| monstate with the teacher and have the pupils 
for witnesses. Never hesitate to tell publicly 
| what in his methods and regulations you never 
saw or heard of before.—P#tshurg Gazette. 





| CORRECTING COMPOSITIONS. 


One of the most difficult acquisitions by a 

| pupil, as proved by the experience of many a 
teacher, is accuracy in punctuatior. I do not 
remember ever having been taught a lesson on 





comer among you, ascertain his religious creed | the subject during my school days, and although 
and political views. Should these coincide with | we used, in college, a text-book containing 
yours, he will be all right; but if his opin-| rules respecting this part of an education, I am 
ions are at variance with yours, beware, or he | conscious of having derived more benefit from 
may proselyte your children to his faith. | observing the usage of the best classical 
Frequently challenge your teachers into de- | writers of language, than from all the formal 
bate, especially when you can get some ad-| rules I ever learned bearing on the topic. 
vantage over them; send them puzzling ques-| The large majority of scholars in our public 
tions for solution, and pry into their private | schools, when writing compositions, do not 
affairs and history; then tell all that you dis- | and will not, stop to apply rules. Even the 
cover and conjecture, and give a chance to con- | simplest directions for the position of capitals, 
jecture still more. Never neglect your store, | taught in all our grammars, are very often ig- 
shop, or farm, or any home concerns, to visit | nored in face of actual knowledge of propriety 
your school, but have your children to tell all | in the case. Carelessness pushes such knowl- 
about it in their own style. Always be pleased | edge aside in practice, and the teacher is often 
with their shrewd and witty narrations of cun- | surprised to find the written thoughts of a cor- 
ning tricks at the teacher’s expense. When | rect theorist, whose recitations in grammatical 
they can evade his vigilance, you will have | rules are always" perfect, full of violations of 
evidence of their growth in sagacity. The | those same directions. 
bearing of this on the school and on their When I began to teach, I was accustomed 
morals is a matter too profound for common | to call the writer to my side, point out the 
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errors of his composition, and correct them as 
we proceeded. 
while some pupils of quick apprehension and 
retentive memory were benefited by this 
method of procedure, more were likely to re- 
peat again and again the same faults in subse- 
quent exercises. I was therefore induced to 
contrive a plan whereby they should correct 
their own compositions—directing them by 
figures to a table of enumerated errors, which 
were printed and hung up in the school-room 
or given to each scholar. ‘Then, on reading 
the composition, I marked in red ink the re- 
ferences to the table, over the faulty word, and 
enclosed in brackets where a whole sentence 
was defective. The numbers were carried to 
32. and the list embraced nearly all the errors 
into which young writers are prone to fall. 
Thus the pupil] made his own corrections, and 
returned the exercise to me to see if it were 
correctly done, or set right any apprehensions. 

The effect of this was charming, more pro- 
gress being made in one term by this method 
than during a year on the old system. I pre- 
sume other teachers have used something simi- 
lar, perhaps better, an? I am induced to give 
my experience, in hopes of eliciting improve- 
ments thereon from wiser heads than mine. 

KEY FOR CORRECTING COMPOSITIONS. 
1. Bad Spelling. 
2. Bad Grammar. 


3. Omission of punctuation. 

4. Wrong punctuation. 

5. No point needed. 

6. Comma wanted—made thus - - , 
7. Semicolon “ as “2 ; 
8. Colon “ ae Rive in 

Q. Period s “ Hse aw wid 
10. Exclamation point Be of 
11. Interrogation “ Phe oF 
12. Caret wanted Cie. * 
13. Apostrophe Pee ee sy? 
14. Quotation marks a “” 
15. Dash wanted Cs.  — 
16. Parenthesis ¢ « « (=) 
17. Hyphen “ . - . 
18, ae marks made wrongly. 

19. Word or words wanted. 

20. Capital letters needed. 

21. No capital, 

22. Omit word or phrase. 

23. Alter word or expression 


Transpose words. 

Faulty structure of sentence. 
Wrong position of word. 
Incorrect in fact. 
Commence a new sentence. 


Should be set in for new paragraph. 
Illegible. 


74 
25. 
26 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
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I soon found, however, that, | 


| but in 
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31. Word wrongly divided. 

32. Word should not be divided. 

Note.—Fold in Bill shape, and endorse it with name 
and number.— Massachusetts Teacher. 





PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





From the increase of private schools it is be- 
coming evident that the public are beginning to 
feel that the present system is nominally a fail- 
ure. The whole system needs a revision, by 
being placed under the government of a com- 
petent Superintendent, who shall have the 
courage to meet, for years, a storm of vituper- 
ation from old fogies with set notions, that the 
past is the best guide for the future, and that 
its highways are too venerable to be submitted 
to the engineering of Young America’s leveler 
—intelligent progress. Professor Bache, on 
his taking charge of the High School, vainly 
endeavored to establish a more intelligent mode 
of education as approved in the best schools of 
Europe, but teachers looked upon his views as 
Utopian, spoke of them with ridicule, and 
kept on in the old line of memorizing and 
parrot recitations, without exercising either the 
judgment or the logical powers of the pupil. 
The result is shown in the increase of private 


_ schools, and the inferiority of minds produced 


from the public schools compared with the 
best shining lights of the country who gene- 
rally have received their preliminary education 
in country places with limited opportunities for 
study, but whose every act was necessarily an 
exercise of the judgment. 

Phila. Morning Post. 





TRUE INSPIRATION. 





“‘ How do you know that the Bible is in- 
spired >” asked a skeptic of an unlettered but 
earnest Christian woman. ‘ Because it in- 
spires me, when I read it, with the divine 
aspect of every view and relation of life.” «It 
I take up a book on botany,” says a favorite 
author, ‘* it does not contain living plants, but 
only word-descriptions of them; if I would 
see the plant itself, I must go out of the book 
to nature, where the plant is living. And the 
Bible contains only the word forms of truth. 
God does not live in a book. Faith, hope, 
joy, do not live in books.” But as a book of 
botany suggests to the habitual student of it 
those observations in regard to the structure of 
plants, their order and arrangement, and the 
thoughts they are capable of inspiring so does 
the Bible teach us to read nature, and history, 
and the heart of man, not only in the Bible, 
every page of real life. It suggests 
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thoughts of the purposes of al] the events 
that happen to us in this life, so that we read 
life quite differently when we believe its sys- 
tem of accounting for things and when we try 
to live as it directs. This inspiration of new 
faith, and hope, and joy in life, as it comes to 
us, is the best evidence of Bible truth. The 
best proof of a work on botany being true, and 
written by a man who had read the thoughts 
of the Creator, as manifested in the fields and 
woods, is, that when you close the book and 
walk anywhere among them, they teach you 
new truths, and fill you with new thoughts of | 
the plans of creation. They give you, with a 
self-consistent view, the whole structure of 
this part of creation, so that new plants not 
mentioned in books have an interest for you; 
in a word, they inspire you. So does the Bible 
inspire men with new, deeper, higher views of 


the purposes of life, so that they never can 
again look on life aa they once did. They 
have an inspired view of its whole end and 
purposes. ‘The Book is the channel of a new 
inspiration. The early Church regarded ev- 
ery Christian as an inspired man; not an in- 
fallible one, but so inwardly enlightened that 
he looks on the world with new eyes; and as 
the geologist reads thousands of years of the 
earth’s record in a few inches of gravel or 
sand or rock, lying one on top of another— 
as the chemist reads laws of forces, and affini- 
ties, and combinations in the simplest efferves- 
cence or mixture—so the student of the Bible, 
amid all mis-translations, mistakes of copyists 
and commentators, and other difficulties, reads 
that in the Bible that inspires him with new 
views of all his purposes and life, making it 
part of an harmonious system related to all 
other life. 

The greatest change that is going on in the 
world at the present time is that from the let- 
terto the spirit. It is the spirit of everything, 


both in literature and religion, that is inspired, | 


and in that proportion inspires the recipient. 
Time was when committing to memory the 
largest amount of the words of a text-book 


was the test of scholarship; long pages of | 
grammars in an unknown tongue, especially in | 


Latin, were thus committed, and religious 
teaching was confined to the words of a cate- 
chism or so many verses of the Bible. Even 
the singing in the churches was confined to 


“The Psalms of David,” paraphrased in a_ 
velopment of mind. 
| What then shall we teach? Whatever will 


most barbarous style. There are some sects 
who adhere to that literally to this day. It 
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ing. Now poetry, science, art, and progress 
have led to a deeper, truer feeling of the inspi- 
ration of the Scriptures, lying in this inspiring, 
quickening power, awakening Bible experi- 
ences and thoughts in modern circumstances— 
an inspiration which lies not in the letter, 
which killeth, but in the spirit, which giveth 
life. 

The new movements of religious bodies all 
tend in this direction. Christianity, as it af- 
fects different classes and differently educated 
men, is showing itself out innew forms. ‘The 
preaching in theaters in England by the laity— 
in this country so far by ministers, but without 
stiffness or parade—is one of them. ‘There is 
a religion, and a testimony to its truth and new 
applications of it, belonging to every branch 
of life, art, and science. ‘There is not a sci- 
ence, not a branch of learning conducted by a 
living, earnest, good man, but teaches him new 
applications of truth most needful to the world 
and the proper growth of society. The true 
and divine ideas thus brought out by a society 
of well-selected men would be most advanta- 
geous, and the place where they were incul- 
cated would soon be crowded with thoughtful 
hearers.—Pud/ic Ledger. 


TO TEACHERS AND SCHOOL DI- 
RECTORS. 














The School Department has set forth eight 
subjects, which, it is declared shall receive the 
attention of our system of education. Or- 
thography, reading, writing, written and men- 
tal arithmetic, geography, grammar and history. 
These then constitute the territory, the eminent 
domain of the schoolboy’s research, Upon 
the face of it, and to the post-haste rider, it is 
quitea limited field of labor. Correct spelling, 
ready enunciation of words, abilityto cite rules 
and do “ sums,” a knowledge of the locality of 
capes, islands, &c., keen discrimination in see- 
ing here a noun and theré a verb, wonderful 
facility in giving the date of a world-wide 
event, and we have the scope of a common 
school education. We hope the picture is not 
overdrawn. Fromcarefu] observation we think 
|it is not. Is this then the sum of what our 





| children shall be taught? It is but the frame~ 
work, the outside furniture of the great heca- ° 
| tomb of knowledge that lies beneath. ‘The 


object of education, we have said is the de- 


needed all the poetic grace, beauty, and re-| develop mind. Call it orthography, call it 


ligious as well as poetic inspiration of young | geography, call it what you will, anything that 
Isaac Watts, equally graceful in psalms and in | leaves the pupil stronger than it finds him, it is 
hymns, to break down much of this old feel- the duty of the Teacher to teach. He is to 
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impart knowledge Divide and subdivide as we 
may, with artificial distinctions, the boundless 
expanse of the empire of intellect, it is al] one 
vast territory, yielding abundantly to the indus- 
trioushusbandman. In the catalogue of studies 
we have given, there is but the outward form 
pointing tothe inward substance. Book-teach- 
ing! the canker-worm tv intellectual growth. 
It dwarfs every faculty, poisons the mind, and 
stops forever the process of independent inves- 
tigation. Keep the book out of sight. It is 
but the scene-shifter; let it occupy the back- 
ground. Bring forth into full view the subject- 
matter; teach that. Tear out the title page. 
If your scholars would know of what the vol- 
ume treats, Jet them search for it in the body 
of the publication. Tel] them a knowledge 
of the earth is geography, no matter where it is 
gleaned. Tell them grammar is to be learned 
from anything that has words in it. We want 
less mechanics in teaching. Hundreds of chil- 
dren are memorizing books with no thoughts 
of the substantial meaning of the words they 
lisp. They are asking for a fish, and are given 
astone. We have to learn over again that 
there is no royal road to knowledge. It is no 
pic-nic excursion. 
esteeming difficulties as the Fejee Islander es- 


We must delve and dig, | 


teems his adversary when slain; believing that | 


the strength of the opposing force, when con- 
quered, enters into ourselves. 

What child, if asked, will not tell you that 
a word is the sign of an idea? What child, if 
asked, will be able to tell you what an idea is? 


much the more important item of knowledge. | 


Throw away your books then. Impart kmow/- 
edge. That Teacher who does not know 
enough about his subject to teach it without the 
book in his hand, does not know enough to 
teach it at al]. Books are for children. And 
as it is said, even to them they are but helps. 
Are teachers substitutes, mere shadows? What 
else is that instructor who allows an author, 
and that too often a mean one, to put questions 
into his mouth, and tune his ear to a favorite 
answer? 
too low. Can any salary be too low for such 
a farce as this? It is no fanciful creation. 
We have seen such ignoble sights. When 
Martin Luther placed the Teacher side by side 


We often complain that salaries are | 
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Classes for general information. And with these 
classes let him move out beyond the limited 
sphere in which he is accustomed to teach. 
What is taught in this way will be remembered 
much longer than what is read in books. We 
are acquainted with schools in which this plan 
is put into most successful operation. What is 
gathered in other ways may be here dissected, 
and the simple philosophy of all knowledge 
thoroughly understood. In a general informa- 
tion class, children wil] ask a thousand ques- 
tions, that else would never occur to them as 
appertaining to an education. We want to 
wake up mind. Do away with categorical 
recitations. Create a familiarity, which at the 
same time that it draws out the faculties, does 
not impair the order of the school. If we 
would have thinking men and women, we must 
not allow the machinery of the mind to rust 
inyouth. Mechanical recitations are an irjury 
rather than an advantage. The great object 
seems to be the cultivation of the memory. 
Nothing that is not understood will be 
retained in the mind for any practical purpose. 
The path of learning is really a pleasant road. 
Why then such a disgust for study? It is the 
natural result of a wrong system of teaching. 
We must follow out the order of nature. 
Children do not love to go to school because 
they have not been led into the hidden de- 
lights which the pursuit after knowledge affords, 
Scores of teachers have no comprehension, ap- 
parently, of this method of presenting a sub- 
ject to their pupils. 

One very significant natural law for impart- 
ing instruction is, that we shall reach the un- 
known by means of the known. A single 
fact obtained in this way wil] have much more 
than its intrinsic worth attached to it. The 
reasoning by induction employed in this method 
of instruction trains the mental powers for the 
investigation of the most complex subjects. 
We know, for example, by personal observa- 
tion, that three or four arithmetical examples 
may be solved by a stated rule; we conclude 
from this that all problems of the same kind, 
wherever we meet them, may be performed in 


| the same manner. Now the benefit thus derived 
| is not so great in consideration of the facility 


- with the Minister, it was not such a laggard | 


whom he chose to ensign the profession. There | 


are ten thousand pearls of precious knowledge 
not to be found along the shores narrow and 


confined of this too much limited sea, which | 
may yet be picked up by the young traveler | 


as he dives to the bottom of the ocean’s depths. | 


Let every Teacher institute in his school, | 


What we may, for want of a better name, call | True it is that most educational works are con- 


with which it enables us to master arithmetic, 
as it is in consequence of the habit of correct 
thinking which we thereby acquire; carrying 


it with us into all our employments within or 


without the school-room. But perhaps the 
greatest, and the greatest because the most com- 
mon error, is to be found in the violation of 
that principle that we shall go from the simple 
to the complex; which is the sum of synthesis. 





1870. | 


structed with a regard to this law of teaching. | 
It will not, however, in all cases be found | 
policy to pursue strictly the plan of the author. | 
His book is shaped after the manner of his own | 
ideas of the natural order of his subject. These 
may be correct. If on the other hand they are 
erroneous, confusion will ensue the close fol- 
lowing up of the order of the text-book. Jn 
every case it is the subject matter of the study | 
we are after, not the particular doctrines of | 
a single individual. We would in no way | 
detract from the high esteem to which many | 
well-deserving educational composers are en- | 
titled. It is Boswellism we are laboring to 
overcome. When we come to view separately | 
some of the common English branches, we 
hope to show clearly the importance of the | 
last cited rule of the science of teaching. We | 
say science ; for it is no less a science than an | 
art; and as such it may have its principles 
drawn out into a system, both capable and 
worthy of professionai study. 

Another matter of weight in this place is, the | 
necessity of keeping to the course of reasoning 
with which we start out. This is true of | 
everything we teach. We may, according to_ 
the nature of our subject, and that we are to 
know by careful attention on our own part, | 
begin with induction or synthesis, deduction or | 
analysis; but whichever we adopt at the 
start, to it we must adhere so long as we con- 
tinue our investigations upon the same subject, 
or same distinct part of a subject. No person | 
is under the necessity of such an intimate ac- | 
quaintance with synthesis, analysis, and induc- | 
tion as the Teacher. He must and does use| 
them every day. That he does not know | 
when he is teaching by induction, or otherwise, | 
is no assurance that he is not using some one 
of these methods. We are apt to look upon 
them as terms in logic with which we have | 
nothing to do in the school-room. ‘Phe truth 
is, they are, or at least ought to be, used | 
in the school-room more than in any other 
place. If we wish to reach the human mind, 
we must use these avenues of access. Take | 
the subject of mental arithmetic. It is logical | 
transaction from beginning to end. Logic is | 
no high wrought emanation of great minds; it 
is the untrammeled flow of thoughts whose | 
ebb and flood is guarded by the levees of 
reason. We have no need to teach our chil- | 
dren logic. In truth logic can not be taught. 
All we wish is to open up the avenues to the | 
mind, and give mould and proper direction to | 
the intellect. Let nature’s law of mental cul- | 
ture be obeyed, and we wil] have all the ele- | 
ments of the man, hastening to a full growth 
in the eager school-boy who now for the first 
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time feels that he loves study. And so shall 
our method of teaching itself become a Teacher. 
—S. 7’. Kirk, Co. Supt. in Doylestown Democrat. 





_THE EYESIGHT AND MICROSCOPE. 


I have lately heard of several cases of per- 


| sons purchasing microscopes, and soon becom- 


ing afraid to use them, lest they should perma- 
nently injure their sight. Now, if the instru- 
ments they used were of even moderate merit, the 
fault of not seeing objects comfortably lay entire- 
ly with themselves. It often happens that a be- 
ginner with a microscope operates chiefly with 
transparent objects, and floods the field with 
excess of light. Any of the paraffin lamps 
in ordinary use for microscopical purposes, give 
an immense deal more light than is wanted to 
exhibit any ordinary objects properly, either 


| by transmitted or reflected illumination, and 
| when this light is concentrated by a bull’s-eye. 
| and reflected by the stage mirror in full blaze, it 


is by no means wonderful that the eye is speedily 
fatigued. A few objects may be advantageously 
shown under brilliant illumination, for the dis- 
play of remarkable beauty in the variety of 
The wing case of the 
diamond beetle and the iridescent minerals 
belong to this class, and they should be viewed 


| as we look at flashing fireworks, or the Justre 


of jewels, tor a brief space only, and not in a 
As soon as it is desired to 
make out details of their structures, the light 
should be reduced to a moderate pitch. 

There are microscopic difficulties which in- 
volve prolonged effort to decipher obscure 
markings, or indications, with which beginners 
should have nothing to do, and which experi- 


| enced microscopists must cautiously deal with, 


if they value their own natura] optical apparatus. 
Men who will sit up night after night, poring 
for hours over vexatious diatoms, have no right 
to complair of the microscope if they experi- 
ence a deterioration of vision. Had they 
spent the same time in attempting to read very 
small print in a strong blaze, they would have 
been equally successful in wearying their visual 
organs. Such practices are an abuse of theeye, 


to which, no doubt, a penalty is attached. 


The perfection of microscope work consists 
in its imitation of natural vision. The instru- 
ment should extend the range of action of the eye 
upon small objects; but should not—except for 
brief purposes of display—materially alter its 
character. Now, the first thing to be attended 
to is to keep both eyes open, whether the mi- 
croscope be used for single or binocular vision. 
It is unnatural for two-eyed people to shut one 
eye, and then make a prolonged observation. 
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There are occasions on which it is very desi- | 


rable to shut one eye for a few moments, as in 
taking an accurate aim with a rifle, but with 
the microscope, or telescope, all that is neces- 
sary isto acquire the habit of paying attention 
to the impresssions made upon the eye which 
looks through the instrument, and to disregard 
what the other may see. Some people have 
no difficulty in so doing, while others can only 
succeed if assisted by a little contrivance which 
many observers have long employed. I mean 
a shade covered with black cotton velvet, of 
which several forms have been devised. The 
simplest, which I have used for many years, 
is made of a piece of thin cardboard about as 
big as a smal] quarto page, covered with black 
cotton velvet, and pierced with a hole through 
which the tube of the microscope, just below 
the eye-piece, is introduced. I have found that 
every one upon whom I have experimented, 
and who felt it difficult to keep both eyes open, 
and only /ook with one, could easily accom- 
plish it by this means. There is no doubt 
that the eyes suffer considerably from the com- 
mon practice of closing one, while looking 
through a microscope, or telescope, for any 
length of time, with the other, and it is, there- 
fore, well worth while to acquire the more pru- 
dent habit I have described. 

It is much more common for persons to in- 
jure their sight by the misuse of transmitted 
light with transparent objects, than for them 
to experience inconvenience from any excess 
of reflected illumination; and this results not 
so much from any greater facility in the exhi- 
bition of objects by the last-named method, as 
from its being one less frequently employed in 
connection with lamps. The reflected illumi- 
nation obtainable in open daylight, out of the 
direct sun, is never too strong, and is well 
adapted to objects of considerable size. To 
see smallar opaque objects clearly and comfort- 
ably several contrivances are advantageous. 
Lieberkuhns have lately been neglected by 
many observers to an unreasonable extent. 
For low powers, a silver-side reflector, mounted 
on a brass stand with universal motions, is ex- 
tremely handy. Messrs. Beck made an admi- 
rable parabolic reflectorto fit to a I 1-2 or 2-3 
objective, and furnished with a movable arm 
which brings a flat mirror into such a position 
that the illumination is instantly changed from 
slanting to nearly vertical, which enables some 
surface markings—on metals, etc.,—to be made 
out with great distinctness. 

While an object is indistinct, the observer 
should avoid paying much attention to it. He 
should simply watch the changes he can effect 
in attempts to show it properly, and reserve 
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steady examination until al] the adjustments are 


in order. Few persons are aware how much 
the eye is under control of the mental faculty 
of attention, and what advantages they may 
gain by acquiring the habits recommended in 
the preceding remarks.— Tbe Studen:. 





Tue next transit of Venus will take place in 
1874, and again in 1912. The last one, 
which gave us the data for the distance of the 
sun, happened in 1769. The English Gov- 
ernment and the Astronomical Society are al- 
ready preparing for this event. Expeditions 
will probably be sent from England to the 
Antarctic Continent, to Alexandria in Egypt, 
to Madagascar, and to Mauritius, and perhaps 
the Isle of Bourbon. The Continental gov- 
ernments will, no doubt, do what they can. 
We have not heard what is proposed in our 
own country. It is desirable that observations 
be made from points as far apart as possible, 
and from a sufficient number; so that, if clouds 
or fog should prevent observation from being 
made at one station, there may be others be- 
tween which comparisons can be made. The 
expedition to the Antarctic Continent would 
require a residence there of nearly a year, as it 
is inaccessible near the time of the transit. 
There is little doubt that the observations made 
in 1769 were hardly accurate, and that an error 
of 4,000,000 miles has thus crept into the com- 
monly received distance of the sun. This dis- 
tance is the unit of all celestial measurements. 





Be Kinp To Each Orner.—A little boy and 
girl, each probably five years old, were by the 
roadside. The boy became angry at some- 
thing, and struck his playmate a sharp blow on 
the cheek, whereupon she sat down and began 
to cry most piteously. The boy stood looking 
on for a minute, and then said: 

«©T didn’t mean to hurt you Katie; I am 
sorry,” 

The little rosy face brightened instantly. 
The sobs were hushed, and she said: 

«¢ Well, if you are sorry, it don’t hurt.” 

ERA RIT 

Preasant Homes.—I would be glad to see 
more parents understand that when they spend 
money judiciously to improve and adorn the 
house, and the ground around it, they are, in 
fact, paying their children a premium to stay at 
home as much as possible to enjoy it; but, that 
when they spend money unnecessarily in fine 


| clothing and jewelry for their children, they 


i 


are paying them a premium to get them to stay 
away from home—that is, in those places where 
they can attract the most attention and make 
the most display. 














